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HE differences within the ranks of the Con- 
| servative Party which have been made public 
this week have naturally been the cause of 
much satisfaction to the Opposition parties. That 
they should have been allowed to become public in 
such a fashion is evidence of how strong Protectionist 
sentiment still is amongst a considerable section of 
the Government’s supporters. The Prime Minister is 
not likely to be stampeded on this subject after his 
experience in 1923, but if the pressure is maintained 
he may gradually be pushed a good long way nearer 
the Protectionist camp—especially as his heart must 
be presumed to be there already. In that case, of 
course, his defeat at next year’s General Election will 
merely be rendered more certain and more complete. 
On the general question of Protection versus Free 
Trade, informed public opinion has, we think, for 
some time been moving steadily towards some middle 
way—some such way as is embodied in a limited 
“safeguarding ” policy under which each case is con- 
sidered on its practical merits. It is uncommon now 
to come across a Free Trade extremist whose age is 
less than three-score, but that is not at all to say that 
the Protectionist extremists have a better chance 
than they had before of capturing the electorate. 
They, too, like the pure Free Traders, are a dwindling 
and ageing host. 








* * * 


We do not yet know the precise terms of the new 
“naval agreement” that has been reached between 
France and Great Britain. But the precise terms are 
not immediately important. Indeed, it may be said 
that the whole agreement is in itself not very important, 
because there can exist between France and ourselves 
Ro serious naval competition. France no more seeks 


to challenge our naval position than we seek to chal- 
lenge her right to maintain a very large conscript army. 
But the new agreement may prove to be important in 
another way; it may serve, that is to say, as the basis 
of a much wider agreement to include eventually both 
America and Japan. America does not really wish to 
build a huge navy, and if a new general conference 
were called it would be difficult for the American 
representatives, in face of a united France and England, 
to hold out, as they did last year, for conditions to which 
we could not reasonably be expected to agree. Thus 
may come about presently the more general reduction 
of naval armaments for which successive British 
Governments have striven—not for the purpose of 
preventing war, but for the purpose of reducing obviously 
unnecessary expenditure. The United States, which 
“needs ” scarcely any navy at all, has forced us, since 
the war, to spend a good deal more than we have 
wanted to. The new agreement with France may be 
the prelude to a return to common sense on the other 
side—or, shall we say, on both sides ?—of the 
Atlantic. 
* ** * 

A severe blow has been dealt to monarchist unity 
in Germany by the expulsion from the German 
Nationalist Party of Herr Lambach, the outspoken 
Reichstag deputy who declared recently that the 
present generation of Germans had no use’ for the 
Hohenzollerns, and that from the point of view of 
practical politics the monarchic ideal was bankrupt. 
Herr Lambach has now been expelled from the party 
for “ gross neglect of the monarchic principles of the 
party and for grave damage to the party’s prestige.” 
The expelled deputy, who is a Trade Union leader, and 
who, as he has the support of all the Conservative 
working men and small employers, is particularly 
valuable to the Nationalists, is not prepared to take 
his expulsion lying down. He has already declared 
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his intention of appealing to the Central Committee 
of the party. If the ban against him is not removed 
he will retain his Parliamentary mandate and will 
endeavour to form anew party which, while monarchic 
in sympathy, will co-operate with the Republicans. 
He expects to receive the support of the young Con- 
servative employees and Trade Unionists, who are 
supposed to number about one million souls. Herr 
Lambach’s action has also created some unrest in the 
German People’s Party, which is, of course, the party 
of Herr Stresemann. Here, too, the Left wing has 
been dissatisfied for some time with the reactionary 
sympathies of Herr Scholz, the party leader, who is 
an ardent monarchist. These disruptive tendencies, 
combined with the failure of the Nationalists at the 
last elections, would seem to show that the tide of 
monarchic sympathies in Germany is at a very low 
ebb just now. ; 
# 3 * 

The Jugoslav crisis, which had been nominally ended 
by the appointment of Dr. Koroshetz as Prime Minister, 
has broken out again with renewed vigour. Dr. 
Koroshetz has been unable to master the political 
caucus in Belgrade, and in consequence his Cabinet 
has been boycotted by the Croats and by the Serbs 
of the liberated provinces, who have now transferred 
their political activities from Belgrade to Zagreb. 
At the same moment as the Serbian Speaker was 
delivering his opening address to a_half-empty 
Skupshtina in Belgrade, the Croats and the Serbs of 
M. Pribicevic were assembling in Zagreb in what, if 
not actually a separate Parliament, was obviously 
intended to be a threat of one in the future. In the 
absence of M. Radic, whose convalescence is not 
proceeding so satisfactorily as had been expected, M. 
Pribicevic was the chief speaker. His speech, which 
presumably had the approval of his wounded leader, 
was of considerable interest, as he was careful to 
explain that the struggle was not one of Croats against 
Serbs, but of a coalition of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
against the corrupt domination of the Old Serbs. 
He repudiated entirely the idea that their campaign 
was a threat to the unity of the Jugoslav State, but 
he insisted on the inability of the groups which he 
represented to work with the present “ Rump” in 
Belgrade, and he demanded fresh elections and a 
revision of the Constitution. Although these demands 
are more moderate than might have been expected 
and certainly offer a basis for discussion, it is hardly 
likely that the Serbs will accede to them, especially 
now that they have the support of the Slovenes. As 
we have said before, the real danger in Jugoslavia 
does not lie so much in any profound differences 
between Serb and Croat as in the short-sighted 
obstinacy of the party politicians, not one of whom 
seems yet to have learnt to put the interests of Jugo- 
slavia before those of his own party or of his own 
tribe. In the meantime all prospects of a successful 
flotation of the Jugoslav foreign loan, the preliminary 
contract for which was signed with Messrs. Rothschild 
this spring, would appear to have been destroyed. 

* cS * 


In pursuance of its plan to make up for several 
years of isolation in international affairs by sharp 
action in its concluding months of office, the 
Coolidge Government has made a tariff treaty with 
China. On July 24th, Mr. Kellogg addressed 
a Note to the Nationalist Government, and within 
forty-eight hours of its publication the treaty was 
signed at Peking. The Note was somewhat heavily 
weighted with expressions of goodwill and_refer- 
ences to the historic relation of friendliness between 
the United States and China, and it traced the steps 


—— 


taken since March towards the opening of negotiations 
with the Government of Nanking. Mr. Kellogg jnqj. 
cated that the State Department was anxious, now 
that a new unified China was emerging from the Chaos 
of civil war, that the provisions of the Washington 
Treaty of 1922, as to the Customs surtaxes, should 
be put into effect and China be restored to complete 
tariff autonomy. The Chinese Government had already 
appointed plenipotentiaries acceptable to Washington, 
The State Department was prepared to reciprocate 
and on both sides it was taken for granted that formal 
recognition of Nanking would follow by the autumn, 
For China, needless to say, the most important thing 
is to secure a pledge from the United States as to its 
surrender of the rights of extra-territoriality. If Mp, 
Kellogg is contemplating this, we shall assuredly 
have to recognise the advent of a new spirit in the 
State Department. The signing of the new treaty 
led to a rain of questions upon Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
who, replying on Monday, the day of his speech on 
the Foreign Office Vote, told the House that he had 
no particular anxiety to take the lead “in order to 
get ahead of anyone else” in the Far East. The 
British policy towards China had been stated in the 
Note of December, 1926, and it had not been changed, 


* * * 


The assassin of General Obregon—José de Leon 
Toral, a young man of twenty-seven—has made a 
confession which seems to dispose effectually of the 
argument, which has been very thoroughly circulated 
over the world, that the crime was anarchist or com- 
munist and not clerical. The prisoner’s statement 
of motive is perfectly simple: “I did it alone; my 
intention was good. My soul will be saved; so will 
Obregon’s, because I offered my life in atonement 
for him.” The killing of Obregon, he believed, would 
be a step towards delivering the Roman Catholic 
Church in Mexico from its present bondage to the State. 
Toral affirmed that his act was not prompted by 
anyone, either priest or layman. It would have been 
easy, he added, to shield himself by dragging some 
prominent “ intellectual ’’ into the affair—for example, 
Morones, the Labour leader, on whom §aspersions 
were cast at the time of the earlier attempts upon 
Obregon’s life; but he was telling the truth, and 
therefore he could not implicate another. His account 
of his own life and actions, from the time of his resolve 
to shoot Obregon last November until the day of the 
murder, is precise and convincing. It will be surprising 
if there should be anything more of material importance 
to come out. This confession, unusual for its coolness 
and _ straightforward tone, will undoubtedly have 
important results. It should tend to strengthen rather 
than weaken President Calles in carrying out his 
anti-clerical policy, while in the United States its 
reverberations may be serious for the Democratic 
candidate in the presidential election. Governor Smith 
in any case had only a sporting chance. Toral, as 
a confessed Catholic assassin, has increased the odds 
against him. 

* * * 


Mr. Thomas’s promptitude in agreeing with his 
adversaries—the railway companies—took most people 
by surprise, accompanied by a general feeling of relief. 
The railwaymen, under the proposed settlement, will 
get a reduction in wages, but will successfully retain 
all the important conditions of labour embodied in 
the settlements made after the war. The parallel 
cuts in railway directors’ fees are, of course, important 
less in themselves than because they are likely to 
influence the railwaymen’s minds, and make them 
more disposed to accept the terms. If these are 


accepted, the railway companies will even so have 
performed a remarkable withdrawal from the attitude 
of a fortnight ago. 


An all-round wage reduction 0 
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;orand-a-half per cent. will yield substantial “ econo- 
nies” in working costs, but far less than the other 
changes proposed would have been likely to effect. 
The provisional settlement is, indeed, a real com- 
yomise, and one on which Mr. Thomas and his fellow 
pficials of the other railway Unions are almost certain 
tp carry the majority of their members with them. 
The railwaymen could, we believe, have put up a strong 
ase against accepting the proposed reductions. They 
have preferred to accept them in such a way as to 
onfirm their title to be fully consulted in matters of 

licy, and to receive their share of any improvements 
in the prosperity of the railways that more efficient 
entrol, or a revival of trade, may bring about in the 
future. 

* * * 

The news that the German coal industry is approach- 
ing the German Government with a demand for some 
frm of subsidy, probably in the shape of a special 
reduction in freight rates for coal, should serve to 
rmind us of the danger that the expected benefits 
to the heavy industries from our Government’s policy 
of open or concealed subventions may be cancelled 
by similar action abroad. The depression in the 
heavy industries is not, of course, confined to this 
country. It is world-wide, and attempts at increasing 
sles by lowering prices tend to lead, not so much to 
an expansion of world demand, as to a stealing of one 
country’s share of the existing trade by another, 
followed by a special effort on that country’s part 
to steal it back again. This applies, of course, equally 
to direct subsidies and to indirect subvention given in 
the form of relief from local rates, or the provision of 
cheaper transport. At present, even at the existing 
low prices, there is a far greater capacity to supply 
coal than there is a demand for it. If we try, by 
means of subsidies, to increase our share in the inade- 
quate total volume of trade, we cannot be surprised 
or shocked if other nations consider taking the same 
course. Our purses may still be longer than theirs, 
and our power to apply subsidies, therefore, greater. 
But subsidies have to come from some source, and 
that means in effect that the taxpayer has to provide 
thm. If our new subsidies are offset by similar 
action on the part of our competitors, the only results 
are likely to be that we shall be selling our coal more 
cheaply still to the foreigner, and that the citizens of 
this country will have higher taxes to pay. 


* * * 


The efforts of the Ministry of Labour to transfer 
workers from the depressed areas to other districts 
continue to provoke strong criticism, and seem far 
more calculated to produce hardship than employ- 
ment. The transfers appear to be mainly to temporary 
jobs; and the exchanges are asked to find work which 
will last at least one week. The object of this condition 
obvious. If a man is employed for less than a week 
he keeps his registration and his claim to benefit in 
the area from which he has been drafted, and can 
secure help in order to enable him to return home 
vhen his job ends. If, however, he is employed for 
a full week in the area to which he has been sent, his 
‘egistration is permanently transferred, and he can 
be—and is—refused all help if he wants to return home. 
his might be reasonable if the men transferred had 
a fair prospect of permanent employment in the 
districts to which they are sent, or if the period of 
‘mployment before transference of registration were, 
‘ay, three months instead of a week. As it stands, the 
‘cheme amounts to little more than dumping the unfor- 
‘unate men down in new areas, and then leaving them 
'o fend for themselves. The assumption presumably 
S that they can find jobs if they will only try. But 
what ground is there for any such assumption? The 
South of England has not so much unemployment 


as the North; but it certainly has quite enough of its 
own without receiving compulsory additions to the 
number. 

* * * 


The Chief Inspector of Factories, in his latest report, 
comments on the increasing tendency of factories to 
adopt a working week of five days. This does not 
of necessity involve any shortening of the hours of 
labour; for it may be only a rearrangement of the 
working week. In the long run, however, it is almost 
certain to lead to shorter hours as well; for the recog- 
nition of Saturday as a normal holiday will not in any 
way weaken the view that eight hours’ work is quite 
enough for any one day. Indeed, it is evident that, 
especially in the factories which are adopting the five- 
day week, the normal pace of labour has considerably 
increased. Men are expected to do more, and expend 
more effort, in each hour of the working day than was 
required, or even possible, under earlier conditions. 
This tendency to speeding up, of course, makes: the 
demand for a shorter working-day stronger than ever. 
It ought also to make the concession more easily 
possible ; for, if men take to doing more work in an 
hour, they ought to need to work less hours, or in the 
alternative to secure a great rise in their normal 
standard of life. That neither of these things is happen- 
ing to-day is mainly the result of the dislocation of our 
basie industries, and of the fact that one nation is 
applying the new methods against others in a world 
economically too disorganised to allow anyone to get 
the benefit of technical progress. Nevertheless, the 
five-day week is a step in the right direction, and 
we fully expect to see it spread more rapidly still during 
the next few years. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: After seven long 
years Nationalists in Northern Ireland have decided 
to sink their differences, and this week representatives 
of all groups mustered in force at a popular demonstra- 
tion held in Belfast to launch a new political organisa- 
tion which is to be known as the National League. 
No section of the Irish people has suffered more than 
the Catholics of the North, and Mr. Cosgrave’s Govern- 
ment, which used them as a pawn in the Border dispute, 
has almost as much to answer for as that of Lord 
Craigavon. To make matters worse these wretched 
people, instead of attempting to consolidate their posi- 
tion, fought ruriously with one another over nice points 
on a Treaty settlement which was really no concern of 
theirs. Since abstention was dropped their representa- 
tives have given a fairly good account of themselves in 
the Northern Parliament; and now that Mr. Joseph 
Devlin has a popular organisation behind him he can 
be trusted to make things lively for Lord Craigavon’s 
Cabinet. Much will depend, however, upon the ability of 
the heads of the National League to frame a programme 
which will appeal to other sections than the Catholic 
minority whose grievances it is primarily concerned to 
redress. If this is done the creation of the League may 
prove to be a turning-point in Ulster politics. It can 
be taken for granted that Mr. Devlin, if he gets a free 
hand, will leave nothing undone to attract Unionist 
support. But it is by no means certain that he will enjoy 
a free hand. While Nationalists are willing to act 
together, fusion in the real sense has yet to come. 
Under these circumstances the temptation will be 
strong to concentrate on sectarian grievances, and the 
pressure of the Catholic clergy will be directed towards 
this end. If Mr. Devlin is true to his record he will 
take the bold course, even at the risk of making trouble 
in his own ranks. Nobody knows better than he does 
that a purely Catholic party, while it might wrest con- 
cessions from the Government, would serve merely to 
stereotype existing divisions in Northern politics against 
which he has been fighting all his life. 
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THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC 


NE might wish that the “ Savidge case,” having 
() been so widely discussed in the press, and 
having been the subject of a portentous 
inquiry by a special parliamentary Tribunal, should 
now be dropped finally into the limbo of those things 
which are better forgotten. And indeed, in many 
respects, it would be well if the whole affair could be 
forgotten, for it has reflected no credit upon anybody 
who has been concerned in it (except perhaps the Home 
Secretary and Mr. Lees Smith) certainly not upon the 
original defendants, nor upon the policemen who 
arrested them, nor upon the Scotland Yard officers, 
nor upon Sir William Horwood and Sir Archibald 
Bodkin, and least of all, upon the two “ majority ” 
members of the Tribunal who produced and signed a 
Report which has nowhere found more than formal 
acceptance. There has been something very sordid 
and uncomfortable about the affair from beginning to 
end—a sense of something being very much wrong 
somewhere. But though we should like to forget it, 
it is quite obvious that it cannot, and will not, be 
forgotten until some much more drastic steps than 
have yet been announced have been taken to remedy a 
plainly intolerable state of affairs. 

To treat the episode, as Lord Birkenhead did in his 
somewhat incoherent though emphatic speech in the 
House of Lords last week, as a chose jugée, from which 
the police had emerged with a completely unblemished 
reputation, is wilfully to misunderstand the whole 
situation. Public confidence in the Metropolitan police 
has been very severely shaken, and to say that it has 
been in no wise restored by the whitewashing Report 
of the majority of the Tribunal is to understate the 
truth. To the public impression that police officers 
sometimes behave improperly—as naturally they do— 
has now been added the impression that however im- 
properly they behave they will be defended and pro- 
tected by the most authoritative members of the legal 
profession. Lord Birkenhead went even so far as to 
ask the House of Lords to declare that the original 
policemen whose evidence was dismissed by the magis- 
trate were entirely honest and truthful—an issue which 
was not dealt with at all in the Savidge Report, and 
upon which their Lordships had before them no material 
whatever that could form the basis of a valid opinion. 
They were invited in short by Lord Birkenhead to 
plump for the police against the magistrate without 
hearing any evidence of any kind. 

No doubt in the excitement of the moment Lord 
Birkenhead went a little beyond his brief in this respect, 
but his whole speech illustrated the atmosphere of 
prejudice in which these matters are apt to be discussed, 
and the misplaced violence which is apt to be employed 
in defence of a Force which ought to require no defence 
at all. The important matter, after all, from a public 
point of view is not whether this or that policeman 
should be formally exonerated, but how to restore public 
confidence in ithe Metropolitan Police as a whole. We 
none of us wish to believe our police guilty of perjury 
or blackmail, or any other misdemeanour. We would 
much rather be able to trust them without reserve. 
But whitewashing reports and indignantly sentimental 
speeches such as that of Lord Birkenhead merely defeat 
their own ends. They tend to increase rather than to 
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allay public suspicion. If Lord Birkenhead in defen, ot 
ing the police against a charge of having done wro, - 
first in Hyde Park and then at Scotland Yard, finds it ve 
necessary to be eloquent about “ the way in which th, = 
police conduct an old woman or a child across th, - 


street,” what can the uninstructed public think }y of 


that there is something to be glossed over, somethj 


to be condoned on account of the many admitted virty, 


of the best Police Force in the world. 


Lord Birkenhead’s was a very foolish speech, but j 
was very revealing and in a sense to the point. “Yo, 
must,” he said, “ really definitely range yourself ithe 
on the side of constituted authority or amongst thoy 
who are willing, perhaps for quite inadequate reasoy. 
not to do so.”’ Quite evidently this was the real iss; 
as he saw it (at the ebullient moment when he ma 
his speech) but equally evidently it is a false an 





improper statement of the issue. The question is ng : 


whether we shall support or oppose “ constitute 4 
authority,”’ but whether we are to be allowed to criticiy 
it when it errs. “Of course,” said his Lordship, 
“‘there are black sheep in every flock, but I say that, 
if you take it all in all, if you take the good with the 
bad, the obligations under which we, and the whol 
of our ordered liberty and civilisation, stand to the 
police cannot be exaggerated.” That is a sentiment 
with which we can unreservedly concur; but it is 
irrelevant to the present problem—which is how bes 
to eliminate the few black sheep. Lord Birkenhead 
went on to declare that having appointed a special 
parliamentary Tribunal we ought to accept the finding 
of the majority without asking for an interminable 
series of further inquiries. That is obvious, and of 
course, the Majority Report must be, and has beer, 
accepted as closing this particular affair, but we do not 
think that Lord Birkenhead would be so great a fool 
as to suggest that it has done anything to restore public 
confidence in the Metropolitan Police Force—which, 


after all, is what matters. 


The real point of the whole problem was well put 
in the House of Lords debate by Lord Balfour o 


Burleigh. ‘*‘ The uneasiness,” he said, 


which undoubtedly does exist in the country to-day, comes, 
I believe, very largely from distrust not of the Police, but of 
the system. It is felt that the Police are victims of the system 
which they now have to administer. What the country wants 
in its Police is that they should be the guardians of law and 
order, and not, as there is a tendency for them now to have 


to try to be,*censors of public morals. 


That, at any rate, is precisely our view of the matte. 
It is absurd, and in all respects improper and undesi!- 


able, that the police should be instructed to act 


spies in Hyde Park or elsewhere. They ought certainly 
to prevent any act that can be called a “ public 
nuisance,” but they have no business to interfere 0 


any other grounds. “If,” said Lord Birkenhead, 


there took place some caress, of a kind which was distinguished 
by the young lady herself in her evidence as being a kiss but 
not a kiss of passion, have they very great ground for complaint 
if a policeman forty or fifty yards away misinterpreted the 
precise nature of the caress. It may be very difficult at 4 dis 
tance to be sure of what is taking place... . It is not my 


habit to frequent the Park at disreputable hours . - - 


Is 10 p.m. indeed so disreputable an hour? What - 
the word “ disreputable” mean in such a connection: 
And if it be disreputable to be in the Park at such a 
hour why is not the Park closed by order of the Gover 


ment? And is the Secretary of State for India 
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that hour always behaving in perfectly reputable 
manner? His speech invites a question which in other 
circumstances might be considered impertinent and 
irelevant. The important sentence, however, in the 
passage We have quoted is that which we have italicised. 
Of course, “ it may be very difficult ” ; but why should 
this difficult task be attempted at all by the police ? 
If it is impossible to be sure in the dark whether people 
are behaving improperly or not there can ipso facto be 
no “ public nuisance.” 

There is one obvious way of getting rid of all these 
unnecessary and most undesirable Hyde Park scandals ; 
and that is by putting more sensible men in the places 
of Sir Archibald Bodkin and Sir William Horwood. 
The latter is no doubt the more to blame of the two, 
because by encouraging his subordinates to exceed 
the limits of their proper duties he has seriously damaged 
public confidence in a Force for whose reputation he is 
primarily responsible. The Public Prosecutor, however, 
is also responsible in so far as he has allowed his pecu- 
liarly puritanical private views to influence his public 
conduct. These two men must go, before even a begin- 
ning can be made with the task of restoring confidence 
in the London police. Sir William Horwood is in any 
case going in November. But what about Sir Archibald 
Bodkin ? 


RESULTS OF THE SLEDGE- 


HAMMER 


Paris, July 30th. 
LEDGE-HAMMER diplomacy in Central 
S may have helped to win the war. It may now 
jeopardise peace. A number of politicians and 
journalists considered that the solution of Continental 
problems was to break up the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
They promised to create new states which were just as 
ramshackle and arbitrary as the old patchwork Empire, 
and which offered the additional inconvenience of multiply- 
ing disputes with the multiplication of frontiers. The 
Balkans were brought to our doorstep. We now begin to 
see the consequences of this clumsygwork. In particular 
the inevitability of the union of Austria and of Germany 
becomes apparent to all eyes. It was illogical to smash 
up the Austrian Empire and not, at the same time, to smash 
up the German Empire. On one side was left a great and 
powerful nation, and on the other side was left a fragmentary 
and helpless country whose racial affinities with its big 
neighbour urged it to join the Germanic Federation. 

But this was precisely what the Treaty of Versailles for- 
bade. The treaty-makers imagined that by putting a few 
Phrases on paper they could make water flow uphill. Having, 
i pursuance of their policy, reduced Austria to a little thing, 
having created for her the irresistible attraction of Germany, 
they blandly proceeded to reconcile the contradiction by 
condemning in solemn phraseology the natural union. 

We are about to sign, in company with Germany, France, 
Italy, the United States and several smaller powers, a 
Pact of Peace. At this very hour, the Anschluss is openly 
advocated by the most important persons in Germany 
and Austria, and imposing popular manifestations are 
organised. Thereupon we are informed plainly that the 
Anschluss means war. I find the expression used in a 
headline in the Echo de Paris. It is attributed to M. Benes. 

Sincerely hope that M. Benes will immediately issue a 
disclaimer. If he does not, we shall have to regard the 
Peace Pact as still further qualified. Already there are 


Europe 


many interpretative reservations which open a number 
of doors to war. Great Britain does not regard the Peace 
Pact as interfering with her right of acting as she pleases 
when her vital interests are at stake. Presumably the 
United States will be able to invoke the vague Monroe 
doctrine on nearly every occasion when the use of arms is 
deemed necessary. 

France has insisted on the legitimacy of defensive wars— 
and “ defensive” is a wide word. She has laid down that 
the Pact is not incompatible with the Covenant of the 
League which envisages wars of sanction. Nor is it to be 
held to affect the operation of the Locarno Treaty. Nor 
must it touch the provisions of the series of treaties of 
friendship and alliance that exist between Paris and War- 
saw, Paris and Belgrade, and so forth. Further, if it should 
be ignored by one, it will be ignored by all. The Pact is 
dreadfully undermined already, though its moral influence 
might be great if the Great Powers meant to observe its 
spirit. Certainly one does not wish to belittle the Pact. 
On the contrary, it is by emphasising its virtues that its 
purpose is best strengthened. Yet it is impossible to be 
blind to the loopholes that have been left. When we 
discover in print, in a responsible organ, a further declara- 
tion from a responsible Minister, to the effect that the union 
of Germany and Austria, however pacifically achieved, 
will establish a potential state of war, we may well have 
misgivings, and wonder what object is served by the pre- 
tence of abolishing war. 

I do not think we should rejoice in the prospect of the 
Anschluss. It is a most unsatisfactory condition of affairs 
that the position of Germany in Europe should be consoli- 
dated in this manner by the peace-makers. It is true that 
they prohibited the formal junction of the two countries, 
both at Versailles and at Saint-Germain; but they gave 
Germany the ambition and Austria the desire for an associa- 
tion which is in flagrant opposition with their intentions. 
Before the union can be legalised the League of Nations 
must give its consent. But it is nevertheless being brought 
about in many ways, and when the question comes before 
the League the statesmen at Geneva will be sorely per- 
plexed. How can they dictate to two countries which 
peacefully proclaim their wish to live together side by side 
under identical laws ? On what principle are they to base 
their refusal of the right of self-determination which has 
been accorded to others? And if they do refuse, how will 
the position be changed in practice? Union de facto, or 
Union de jure—what will it really matter? Is it conceivable 
that the prohibition will be enforced? And who will 
enforce it? 

The Echo de Paris tells us that M. Benes, of Czecho- 
slovakia, discussed the possibility in London; and in 
Berlin said to Herr Von Schubert: “‘ Do you want to make 
war? The Anschluss will lead to it.” In public, continues 
this journal, M. Benes gave a less aggressive form to his 
observations. He is gravely preoccupied by the attraction 
which a great German Empire would exercise upon the three 
million Germans of Czechoslovakia. Besides, seventy-five 
per cent. of Czechoslovakian commerce is with Austria, 
and the Government of Prague considers it inadmissible 
that Czechoslovakia should be in a state of economic 
servitude to a nation whose centre will be Berlin. More- 
over, if the Anschluss is realised, Germany will have common 
frontiers with Jugoslavia and with Italy. Undoubtedly 
there is a substantial danger. It is a danger that should 
have been foreseen at Versailles when Austria-Hungary 
was carved into morsels and Germany was left intact. 
The statesmen, unconsciously in this respect, played the 
game of Germany. They have only themselves to thank 
if it is now too late to alter the course of events. 

Some kind of reorganisation was obviously necessary after 
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the treaties were signed. The French were particularly alive 
to the risk that their diplomacy was running, and they 
evolved a scheme whereby a Danubian Confederation would 
have been set up. It was far too difficult. It would have 
necessitated the detachment of Bavaria from Germany, 
and the ‘“‘ disannexation”’ of the Rhineland. Into this 
combination Austria would have entered, according to the 
calculations of the Quai d’Orsay. Catholicism was to 
have been the common link. It was sought to pit Danubian 
Catholicism against Prussian Protestantism. In articles 
which I wrote at the time I fully exposed the fatuity of 
this plan. Indeed, the French did not persist. They 
have had no consistent policy, but only a sentimental and 
instinctive horror of the Anschluss. 

M. Maurice Turpaud has, opportunely from the French 
point of view, recalled the history of the economic union 
of Bavaria with Prussia a century ago. The French Minister 
at Munich in 1828, the Comte de Romigny, warned the 
French Government against the activity shown by Prussia 
in assembling the small German States in a Customs Union. 
He predicted that if the French did not make counter- 
propositions and give Bavaria the advantages that Prussia 
was prepared to give, Munich would be compelled to turn 
to Berlin, and the economic union would be the prelude to 
a political union. Paris paid no heed to these advertise- 
ments, believing that Metternich would find some means of 
counteracting Prussian policy. Nothing was done, and 
Bavaria adhered to the Prussian economic system. Thus, 
remarks M. Turpaud, the disaster of 1870—and, perhaps 
one should add, of 1914—was rendered possible by French 
apathy in the early part of the nineteenth century. 

The situation to-day is not dissimilar. I fail to find, 
however, any positive and practical programme in France. 
There is plenty of vituperation. There is also plenty of 
negative protest. That is all. The best observers have 
sufficiently affirmed that Austria cannot remain isolated. 
She was deprived of the elements of a normal economic life 
by the destruction of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Her 
independence was always in doubt. Austria was assisted, 
not altogether ungrudgingly, when her currency depreciated, 
but this was not enough. 

The attitude of the Temps is illuminating. It endeavours 
to reassure itself and its readers as to the irrevocable hos- 
tility of the Allied Powers to the slightest modification of 
the territorial status quo in Central Europe. It stands for a 
blank non possumus, and it tries to persuade itself that 
everybody else, outside Germany and Austria and Hungary, 
supports its views: 

The Governments of the Allied countries do not dream of modi- 
fying their attitude regarding a policy commanded by the elementary 
respect of the treaties signed in conclusion of the war; and they 
have all equally the same consciousness of the necessity of avoiding 
the profound trouble which would result generally from any modifi- 
cation whatever of the territorial status quo in Central Europe. 
Neither for the Anschluss nor for the revision of the Treaty of 
Trianon must Vienna and Budapest count upon culpable com- 
plaisance. As for the insinuation that a policy which would consist 
in not putting obstacles in the way of the attachment of Austria to 
the Reich would be a logical consequence of Locarno, that is a 
perfectly vain manoeuvre. Locarno . . . aims at the preservation 
of peace and not at the destruction of the European order created 
by the treaties. 

But there is inquietude in the Rue des Italiens. It is 
impossible to scoff at the musical manifestations of Vienna. 
It is impossible to dismiss the promise of Herr Loebe, 
President of the Reichstag, that a day will come when the 
Austrian deputies will sit in the German Reichstag. Herr 
Loebe felicitated Mgr. Seipel upon repelling the advances of 
the Little Entente and intimating that Austria would do 
nothing without consulting Germany. In return, Herr 


Loebe assured Mgr. Seipel that Germany would do nothing 
without consulting Austria. 
this procedure improper. 


The Temps appears to find 
Yet is not the Little Entente 
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founded upon the principle of common action, do jot 
France and her Central European allies consult ego) 
other, are there not a number of European treaties which 
call for a concerted policy? What is sauce for the go0s¢ 
is not sauce for the gander in present-day Europe. 

British newspapers such as the Manchester Guardign 
which argue in favour of the Anschluss, are pilloried, When 
they say that Berlin and Vienna are drawn towards each, 
other not by a reactionary force but by a liberal force, ang 
that the movement grows greater with each victory of the 
Left, they are denounced as utterly blind. The statement 
that the union will bring an element which is “ Catholic anq 
pacific ’”’ into Germany, and therefore diminish the Prussian 
influence, is not accepted. That Austria is pacific is agreed, 
but it is contended that Prussia would remain the active 
and bellicose partner in the Reich. In my opinion, the 
question of the Anschluss is destined to become one of the 
most difficult and dangerous questions of the new Europe, 
and once more we shall have the opportunity of observing 
how badly, contradictorily, and perilously the peacemakers 
of Versailles did their job. 

SISLEY HupDDLEstoy, 


BARDOLI 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 

URING the past three months the farmers and 

ID peasants of Bardoli, in the Presidency of Bombay, 

have been making history. This may be accepted 

as a statement of fact, without reference to the controversial 

aspects of a difficult problem. The contentions of the 

Swarajist leaders, who have directed the agrarian agitation 

in the district, may be all wrong; the conduct of the local 

authorities and the policy of the Bombay Government may 

possibly have been all right: it is at present impossible to 

judge. What would seem to be beyond dispute is that 

Bardoli must henceforward be a name of much significance 
in British India. 

Bardoli is a taluka, or sub-division, of the district of 
Surat (in which stood the first factory, or headquarters, 
of the East India Company), to the north of Bombay. It 
lies between the Gulf of Cambay and the State of Baroda, 
and is 222 square miles in extent—approximately the area 
of the Isle of Man—with a population of about 80,000. 
The land is fertile, and the taluka is unusually well-to-do 
on account of its village receiving regular monthly contribu- 
tions from a community of their own people settled in South 
Africa. Before the outbreak of the present troubles Bardoli 
held a place of its own in recent history because for certain 
reasons it was selected as the venue for the only serious 
attempt made in India during the days of Mr. Gandhi's 
power to carry the method of Non-Co-operation to its 
logical end. That is to say, the Gandhists of Bardoli 
decided to announce the programme of complete civil 
disobedience, including the non-payment of rent and taxes— 
a step to which, both before and after his imprisonment, the 
Mahatma refused to give his assent. The attempt in 1922 
was a pathetic failure. There is a coincidence of some note 
in the fact that the present revolt in Bardoli is a campaign 
against the payment of land revenue, provoked by the 
action of the Revenue Department of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. 

The most familiar feature in the social economy of British 
India is the dominance of the Land Revenue. ‘“ No tech- 
nical term is more familiar to Anglo-Indians (we read in 4 
work of universal reference), and none more strange to the 
English public, than that of Land Settlement.” The land 
furnishes the main source of Indian revenue; the assess- 
ment of the land tax is the main work of Indian Adminis- 
tration, whether in provinces where the Government has 
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retained all the powers of the direct landlord, or in those 
(ef-s Bengal) where a Permanent Settlement has been 
interposed between the Crown and the cultivator, the 
practical result is the same: the Government receives the 
land revenue. The system of survey and assessment is 
the most elaborate and complete in the world. The land 
settlement officers are continually at work, and the periodi- 
cal revision of assessment goes forward in all regions that 
are not subject to a fixed land settlement. There is, per- 
haps, nothing more remarkable in India, or more sympto- 
matic of the wide gulf that has existed between politics and 
economic reality, between the activities of political leaders 
and the life of the people, than the placid continuance of 
the land revenue system, and its usual freedom even from 
local disturbance throughout the long period of Nationalist 
fervour and Swarajist obstruction. Mr. Gandhi aroused 
the multitude and brought a new spirit into the villages. 
But his influence did not materially affect the running of 
the great administrative machine. The things belonging 
to Cesar were rendered unto him. The land revenue pay- 
ments remained undisturbed. Bardoli in 1928 marks the 
first serious attack upon the old regime. 

The history of the affair is full of vexatious detail, but 
the important facts are not difficult to summarise. In this 
part of the Surat district, it would appear, there had been 
no reassessment of land revenue since 1896—an interval 
certainly of unusual length. In 1926 a report to the Bom- 
bay Revenue Department contained a recommendation 
that the assessments in Bardoli should be increased by 
80 per cent. The decision was immediately challenged. 
It was stated that the settlement officer had made only 
a cursory inquiry, that he had visited only a few places in 
the district, depending upon hearsay evidence, and that 
the suggested enhancement was based upon the rise in 
the prices of produce in a few abnormal years. These con- 
tentions appear to have been justified, for the Settlement 
Commissioner rejected the report as valueless and made 
severe strictures upon the officer’s method of arriving at it. 
This drastic judgment on the part of the higher authority, 
however, was misleading: for, when the Commissioner 
revised the work of his subordinate he regrouped thirty-one 
of the villages and in some cases raised the rates to the 
extent of 66 per cent.—curiously enough, working upon 
statistics which he himself had condemned as inaccurate 
and unscrutinised. A main reason given for the enhance- 
ment was that it would fall only upon non-agriculturists— 
that is, absentee property-owners and middlemen—believed 
by the Commissioner to hold half the area affected, the local 
estimate being that not ten per cent. of the land is so held. 
Protests against the increased assessments were at once 
made, but to no effect, and Bardoli entered upon a passive- 
resistance revolt, more intense and spectacular than any- 
thing of the kind so far witnessed in India. It happens that 
the Bombay Presidency is behind some other provinces in 
the matter of regular supervision by the Legislative Council 
of land revenue policy, notwithstanding that, early in 1927, 
the Council had, by a vote of nearly two to one, urged the 
Governor to act upon a resolution carried three years earlier. 
The Governor, Sir Leslie Wilson, has shown himself to be 
teasonable and conciliatory. But he has, apparently, 
been without the power to compel a settlement. 

_ The picture of Bardoli in revolt as presented day by day 
in the Indian Press since May is extraordinary, and we 
cannot be surprised that all India should be looking on 
with the profoundest interest. When passive resistance 
(Satyagraha) was proclaimed, the people fell into line with 
i dt measure of unanimity. The public life of the 
me @ was suspended, and at an early stage of the affair 

“ Pressure of the boycott was made as severe as possible 

with the aim of forcing every subordinate official out of the 


Service. Many of them sent in their resignations, and 
their example was followed by a considerable number of 
native police inspectors. The Swarajist directors of the 
boycott asserted that these men had left their places 
because they could not take part in the coercive measures 
instituted by the district authorities; on the official side 
it was maintained that they were driven out by the merciless 
tactics of the boycotters, A virtual dictatorship of the 
taluka appears to have fallen to a prominent Swarajist, 
Mr. Villabbhai Patel, brother of the Bombay politician 
who occupies the chair of the All India Legislative Assembly. 
Mr. Patel has evidently been obeyed with a completeness 
equal to that which was once supposed to be the prerogative 
of Mr. Gandhi alone. He recruited a force of young Satya- 
graha volunteers, whose discipline is Fascist in its rigidity, 
and the English papers in Bombay have described their 
tactics as lacking nothing of Blackshirt assurance and 
cruelty. On the other hand, the Government is accused 
of having resorted to methods of plain terrorism: flooding 
the district not only with armed police, but with Pathan 
troops, and making use of every kind of force in distraining 
property for the recovery of the land revenue described as 
due on the higher scale of the assessment. 

So far as can be judged at this distance, Mr. Patel belongs 
to a type not uncommon among popular leaders of our day. 
His tone in conducting the agitation is that of the emotional 
evangelist, but his attitude towards the Bombay Govern- 
ment and in the discussion of possible means of settlement 
has not been extreme. His demand from the beginning 
has been for an open and independent inquiry into the 
grievances of the cultivators, and some weeks ago he 
stated that he was willing to call off the volunteers, stop the 
agitation, and leave the district on condition that the 
Governor would promise a free inquiry and that the proposal 
made from Bardoli in reference to the revenue payments 
should be accepted by the authorities. That proposal was 
perfectly simple. It was that the officials should collect 
the land revenue on the old scale, the balance being allowed 
to stand over until the investigation had been carried out 
and a settlement arrived at. In the meantime the agitation 
has been to some extent held up, on account of the rainy 
season. It is hardly necessary to say that in the Indian 
Press Bardoli has been and is a battleground, swept by 
political and racial passion, with endless assertion and 
counter-assertion. This must be heavily discounted on 
either side, and we must await the appearance of something 
resembling a dispassionate report. Meanwhile, it seems 
to us that the most serious, and perhaps the most enlighten- 
ing, comment upon the situation is a leading article which 
was published in the Pioneer of Allahabad early in July. 
That journal, as everyone acquainted with India is aware, 
is the special organ of the Public Services; any article in 
its columns on a subject of this kind must be regarded as 
being thoroughly informed and fully justified by the 
circumstances of the case. The Pioneer accepts as true 
the statements from Bardoli concerning the “ extra- 
ordinarily cruel and heartless behaviour of the Government 
officials.” It informs the Government of Bombay that 
evidence in its possession proves that “ there is a spirit of 
unusual bitterness among the executive officers” of the 
district, and it adds: 


The main point that must be made, and made without delay, 
is that no impartial observer of the Bardoli dispute, possessed of 
the plain facts of the case, can resist the conclusion that the peasants 
have got right on their side, and that their claim for the examination 
of the enhanced assessment by an impartial body is just, reasonable, 
and fair. 

There is clearly no need to underline this passage. The 
mere fact that it appeared in a paper such as the Pioneer, 
when the Bardoli agitation had been going on for more than 
two months, is sufficiently eloquent. The blame, we note, 
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is not placed upon Sir Leslie Wilson or his Executive 
Council. It is specifically placed upon “the precious 
Revenue Department ” of the Bombay Government, which, 
there is only too much reason to believe, has followed a 
foolish course ever since the executive orders were issued 
giving force to the new revenue assessments in Bardoli. 


PRONUNCIATION 


T cannot be said that the English people are at present 
I suffering from a lack of advice on the correct pro- 
nunciation of their native language. They have now 
been speaking it for some hundreds of years, and it would 
be reasonable to suppose that after so long a pupilage they 
must be able to speak it fairly correctly. But, so far, 
apparently, is this from being the case that schoolmasters 
and professors seldom meet at a holiday conference without 
someone’s leading an attack on the present generation 
for the way in which it misuses the speech that it has 
inherited from Shakespeare and Milton. The English 
language, we are told, is being ruined like the English coun- 
tryside. Adenoid growths are doing as much injury to the 
one as bungaloid growths (to adopt Dean Inge’s phrase) 
to the other. England, you would imagine as you read the 
speeches of the schoolmasters and professors, is a land of 
ugly voices, mean vowel-sounds, and degraded consonants. 
Words have lost their form as a result like sucked pear- 
drops; and clergymen and actors, who should be the 
guardians of good speech, are denounced for errors as 
gross as those of Cockneys. 

Possibly, there is a good reason for the increase of this 
pedagogic clamour. I do not suppose that the ordinary 
Englishman pronounced English a bit better three hundred 
years ago than the ordinary Englishman pronounces it 
to-day. But three hundred years ago nobody cared how 
the ordinary Englishman pronounced English : the standard 
of good English was maintained by a small circle of rich 
and in a measure educated people, and was imposed easily 
enough on nearly all who entered the circle; while any 
pronunciation that differed from that of the circle seemed 
either odd or vulgar. Good English, it was taken for 
granted, was English as it was spoken by “ the best people,” 
and no one was in doubt as to who were “ the best people.” 

With the spread of democracy it has become increasingly 
difficult to distinguish “* the best people ”’ from other people. 
“The best people” have always absorbed other people to 
some extent, but they have absorbed them until recently 
in such comparatively small numbers that they quickly 
stamped them with their own characteristics. ‘‘ The best 
people,” however, have in the last half-century lost much 
of their old dominance. Their circle has been invaded by 
all sorts of people with all sorts of accents—Cockney accents, 
provincial accents, accents from the Dominions beyond 
the seas, and even the broken English of foreign races. 
There is not a uniform accent even at the Universities. 
The most highly educated classes are as polyglot in accent 
as the Stock Exchange. There has never been such a 
variety of accents in Parliament—both in the House of 
Lords and in the House of Commons—as there is at present. 
As a result, people have lost their old certainty as to which 
is the best English accent, and the champions of good 
English are now as likely to criticise the bad English of 
“the best people ’ as the bad English of the East End of 
London. 

I do not myself think that this chaos in pronunciation 
matters very much, and, if human beings have pleasant 
voices, I do not greatly care what dialect of English they 
speak. A man must be supersensitive to shudder at a 
Yorkshire vowel-sound or at the mispronunciation of a 
word. Yet it must be admitted that human beings have 
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always made much of things of this sort, and have regarded 
it as the extreme point of ridiculousness to pronounce , 
word in a different fashion from themselves. Shakespeare 
himself made fun of the mispronunciations of Scotsmen, 
Irishmen and Welshmen, and Dickens made Sam Welle, 
a doubly comic character by making him mispronounce his 
‘““ w’s.”” So comic do mispronunciations seem to us that we 
remember for years mispronunciations we have once hear, 
I still remember after nearly forty years hearing the father 
of the new Archbishop of Canterbury in the course of , 
service pronouncing ‘“‘ Deuteronomy” with the accent 
on the last syllable but one (which, for all I know, 
may be right according to some standard, but was wrong 
according to ours). I remember hearing a poet pronouncing 
‘* lugubrious ” ‘* luguborious ”’—an emendation which seems 
to me to deserve general acceptance. Anyone who has 
ever been to a race-meeting and has listened to the shouts 
of the bookmakers must remember a long vocabulary of 
words made delightful for ever by the way in which the 
bookmakers mispronounced them. On the lips of a book. 
maker ‘ Versatile”? rhymes with “sal volatile,” “Red 
Rhetoric ”’ becomes ‘‘ Red Rhetorric,” and ‘‘Mathematician” 
becomes ‘“‘Mathemacian.” If there were a horse called 
‘“* Upholsterer,” the bookmakers would undoubtedly pn- 
nounce his name as the child did, ‘“‘ Eweful Steerer.” 

But words do not need to be mispronounced with this 
fantastic thoroughness in order to enable us to enjoy the 
milder pleasures of superiority (for I think that the pleasure 
we take in mispronunciations is largely due to the fact that 
they flatter our sense of superiority). Londoners are 
amused by the way in which a Yorkshireman pronounces 
the word “ grass”? with a very short “a” and a very 
sibilant “s,” and for a century Englishmen almost forgave 
the Irish for being politicians because they believed that 
Irishmen said “ phwat” for ‘‘ what.” I myself have 
given pleasure to southern Englishmen by pronouncing 
‘“ aunt” in exactly the same way in which I pronounce 
* ant.” I do not deny that my pronunciation is incorrect, 
but I cannot change it. I should feel that I was speaking 
affectedly if I tried to pronounce “ aunt” in southern 
English fashion, and I should be sure to exaggerate the 
“all”? sound. Nor shall I ever be able to pronounce “ balm” 
and ‘ calm ” as they are pronounced at Oxford. Similarly 
with the word “ boots.” If I tried to pronounce “ boots” 
like an Englishman, I should make it sound like “ boats.” 
Even so, I no longer regard, as I did when I was a child, 
the Englishman’s pronunciation as ridiculous. Though I 
cannot speak the best English of the southern counties of 
England, and though I should look on it as a calamity if It 
spread to my native city, it seems to me that, if there 1s 4 
standard of good English at all, it is in the best speech 
of the southern counties that it must be looked for. The 
speech of educated men and women in the capital must 
always be the standard of good speech in any country, 
not because it is the most beautiful, or does the fullest 
justice to the language, but simply because it is the language 
ot the capital. And even to-day amid the chaos of accents 
in London enough uniformity of speech exists to create 4 
standard. Ifa time ever comes when “ idear ” is generally 
accepted in educated London as the correct pronunciation 
of “idea,” it will then be wrong to pronounce the word in 
any other way. 

It is, of course, the right of anyone who pleases to do 8 
to do his best to persuade the capital to preserve the tra- 
ditional pronunciation of such words as “ idea,” and om 
to restore the “ h” in “ what ” and “ why.” But there }s 
no absolute standard of correct pronunciation which would 
give a man the right to say that the “ h” in “ what ” ought 
to be pronounced even though every educated Londoner 
ignored it. There is nothing to prevent any of us from 
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having his own standard of pronunciation, but the rules of 
speech can be drawn only from the general custom of 
speakers. For that reason I think that the B.B.C. 
(ymmittee on pronunciation lays itself open to criticism 
in its recent suggestions for altering the pronunciation of a 
umber of English words. Instead of inquiring how certain 
gords are pronounced by educated Englishmen, the Com- 
mittee takes these words and gives them a pronunciation 
ghich seems to the members theoretically better. Thus, 
itadvises that “‘ immanent” should be pronounced “ imay- 
nent” in order to avoid confusion with “imminent.” it 
yould be as reasonable to suggest that we should sound 
the ““w” in “two” in order to avoid confusion with “ too.” 
Similarly, the Committee would like to substitute the 
yord “ airplane” for “ aeroplane,” though “ aeroplane,” 
despite the stain on its birth, has undoubtedly been ac- 
epted into the family of correct English speech. Even 
the compiler of a dictionary, no doubt, is swayed by his 
om preferences in deciding the correct pronunciation of 
certain words, but as a rule he will ask, not how he himself 
yould like a word to be pronounced, but how it is actually 
pronounced according to the best standards of the age. 
AGreek scholar might like to see “‘ ethics ” pronounced with 
along “ e,” but, if he were compiling a dictionary, he would 
have to give the pronunciation with a short “‘e” as the 
correct one. I am not sure that the editors of the Ozford 
Dictionary were justified even in restoring the lost ‘‘e” 
in “judgement,” since it had been expelled by good use 
fora considerable time : and in spelling, as in pronunciation, 
the age rather than the editor is the supreme law-giver. 
Ishould not object if a reformer of spelling and pronuncia- 
tion brought out a Dictionary of Reformed English, but it 
would not be a dictionary that I should consult if I were in 
doubt about a word. In any case I shall continue to pro- 
nounce “aunt”? like ‘‘ ant,’ whatever even the _ best 
dictionaries say. v. %. 


Correspondence 
SIR ARCHIBALD BODKIN AGAIN 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I was much interested to-day to read your correspon- 
dent’s remarks on official methods with regard to ‘ obscene 
publications.” 

Some time ago, having read excellent reviews of two novels 
published by the ‘“ Contact Editions” Press, Paris—one, I 
think, in the Criterion, and the other in the Outlook—and having 
also bought (at Bunfers) and read a copy of their Palimpsest, 
by“ H. D.,” I wrote to Paris and asked for the prices of the two 
books and for their general catalogue. For two months I got no 
reply, but at the end of that time I received back instead my 
original letter together with a statement from Sir Archibald 
Bodkin himself that all letters sent to ‘‘ Contact Editions ” were 
automatically searched, that the books, whose prices I had in 
all innocence inquired, were “‘ grossly obscene,” and that I had 
made myself liable under Section 63 of the Post Office Act, 1908. 

replied protesting against the unnotified confiscation of my 

ter, and questioning my contravention of the section, with 
Which I was professionally familiar. The incident closed by my 
being again threatened with the penalties under the Act (which 
Provides a maximum punishment of one year’s imprisonment, 
with hard labour) and told that the matter was duly recorded 
in the Department.— Yours, etc., x. Cc. 

Reform Club, 

Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

July 28th. 


SAVIDGER AND SAVIDGER 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Siz,—Did you know that it was a criminal offence to ask a girl 
to go fora walk? Ididn’t. An old gentleman did it last week 
— Park and the girl, instead of saying, No thank you, like 
A. ttle lady, called a policeman. The magistrate called the 

gentleman a disgusting scoundrel, fined him several pounds, 


and said he was sorry he could not send him to prison; but the 
girl he publicly congratulated on her courage for daring to be a 
housemaid and daring to call a policeman. Personally I should 
have thought that the old gentleman deserved a gold watch for 
his courage in daring to go into Hyde Park at all after recent 
events. But anyhow, did you know that it was a criminal 
offence to ask a girl to go for a walk? Perhaps because the 
gentleman was an old gentleman? If so, at what age does it 
become a crime to ask a girl to go for a walk ? 

No evidence was offered to show that there was any persistence 
on the part of the old gentleman, or anything more than a 
polite invitation to go for a walk. Yet the magistrate wanted 
to send him to prison, apparently for speaking to a girl without 
an introduction from a policewoman or a licence from the 
Bishop of London.—yYours, etc., J. M. 


THE DODECANESE UNDER ITALY 
To the Editor of THE NEw STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—A copy of THE New Statesman of July 21st has just 
reached me, in which there is a review of a book by C. D. Booth 
and Isabelle Booth on the Twelve Islands called Italy’s Hgean 
Possessions. Being myself particularly interested in the subject, 
and especially in the treatment meted out to the unfortunate 
islanders by Italy, I welcome any reference which appears in 
the British Press relating to the conditions in these Agean 
Islands. The treatment of the Greek islanders, just because 
they desire to remain Greek in nationality and faith, is truly 
iniquitous. Italy can advance no argument except that of 
force majeure, by which she retains these islands, ceded to 
Greece by the Venizelos-Tittorni convention in 1920. After the 
disaster in 1922 which deprived Greece of the fruits of the 
Treaty of Sévres, including the agreement between Italy and 
Greece, the former Power repudiated her signature, and has 
since annexed the islands. The account given of the means 
Italy is employing in order to subject the Greek inhabitants of 
the Aigean Islands are unworthy of a great Power with liberal 
traditions. Moreover, they are destined to have no result in 
the direction desired, for these courageous people are determined 
to resist every effort which is being made to turn them willy-nilly 
into Italians. The Greek race is inured to suffering for its faith, 
and for the preservation of its racial independence. It is not 
likely that any form of Italian tyranny will shake them; but 
all the same it is heartrending to think that they are paying 
such a heavy price for principles which Italy, together with the 
other Powers of the Entente, proclaimed as being the object 
for which the Great War was fought.—Yours, etc., 

EUPHROSYNE KEPHALA. 

8 Queen’s Gate Gardens, 

S.W. 7. 


A SHOCK FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srir,—It is very satisfactory to read in the above article, 
quoting the Industrial Transference Report: ‘Appeals must 
be made .. . to the whole community.” ‘‘ The Community 
must .. . give the unemployed an opportunity.” ‘‘ Everyone 
must make a united effort.” 

But what is the practical value of all this? It is as much 
use to the unemployed as a sick headache. On reading the 
report it must strike everyone that only a small proportion of 
the community can do anything to lessen unemployment ; and 
on the other hand, that the Government both can and should do 
a good deal. ‘THE NEw STATESMAN is the only paper I have read 
to comment on this pious and very empty wish expressed in 
the report. 

I am a retired naval oflicer living on my pension without any 
servants. How can I diminish unemployment? How can 
any individual not an employer of labour do anything? The 
people I see immediately round me, domestics, garden and 
house, what are they expected to do by the Industrial Transfer- 
ence Board ?—Yours, etc., 

Halliford House, 

Shepperton. 

July 29th. 


FRANCIS SPRING RICE, 
Commander, R.N. (rtd.). 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—May I draw attention to an aspect of the unemployment 
problem to which you make no reference in your recent valuable 
leaders on this important matter ? 

A generation or more ago, it was recognised that it was man’s 
job to maintain the economic life of the community, and woman’s 
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job to look after the home-life of the nation. The vast majority 
of women then found their life-work in marriage. Now we 
have over one million women in the banks, offices and pro- 
fessions alone. 

The point is, have we really room in these islands to give 
employment to all our men and to nearly all our young women 
as well? For some reason, no one asks this obvious question. 

It is said sometimes, quite erroneously, that these women 
must find employment, because they cannot marry. But the 
main reason why they cannot or do not marry, is simply because 
the entry of such enormous masses of women into the various 
higher branches of work has seriously injured the economic 
prospects of the men of the nation. There is no real excess 
of women over men, if we take the marriageable ages—on the 
contrary, the figures are: women (ages 20 to 45), ca. 7,900,000 ; 
men (ages 20 to 50), ca. 8,000,000. We have, however, started 
a vicious circle going, and now we cannot stop it. The more we 
pour floods of girls into the different careers, the less their 
chance of marriage becomes—automatically. 

This is a comparatively new phenomenon, and I suggest that it 
is a primary cause of unemployment. The vast majority of 
the unemployed are, it must be remembered, men. 

The situation is made much worse by the fact that most of 
the women now entering occupations such as clerking, banking, 
insurance work and so forth are willing to work for lower wages 
than would be demanded bya man. ‘The outlook for the average 
young man who wishes to make a career and found a home 
(and incidentally support a woman) are thus growing blacker 
and blacker from day to day. Moreover, the more extreme 
feminists are carrying on a propaganda in favour of married 
women, also, entering into the labour market. If this meets 
with success, we shall see further hundreds of thousands of 
women stream into the occupations in which it is already hard 
for a man to find work, and these (for the most part) will be 
ready to undercut men. 

I certainly do not suggest that we should debar women from 
pursuing careers which are necessary to their welfare ; but is 
it for the general good of the nation that things should continue 
to develop along these lines—more and more low-paid women 
workers, and more and more unemployment amongst men ? 
I have no ready-made remedy to propose. But I submit that 
we ought to face the situation, without bias or prejudice, and 
see if there is any way out that shall be just and fair to both 
sexes. Above all, we must recognise the reality of this vicious 
circle.—Yours, etc., 


Meyrick Boornu. 


THE STAGE SOCIETY 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—I was behindhand in reading your issues, but have at 
last read “J. B.-W.” and Mr. Clifford Bax, whose excellent 
letter does not, however, raise the most fundamental question, 
or so it seems to me. Your contributor assumed that “ the 
younger generation ”’ rightly asks for a “ revelation’ of truth 
as opposed to fiction from a work of art. Where truth is not 
known all attempts to imagine what it might be are for him taboo. 
This is a Puritan attitude. History has repeatedly shown that 
such a non-possumus renders men unnaturally blind to the real 
character ofart. Paul among the Jews probably fails by attempt- 
ing what “J. B.-W.” accuses it of not achieving. Obviously 
the “ revelation ” which it put forward was antipathetic to him. 
For assuredly such fury is derived from disagreement not from 
boredom. Pretence of boredom was merely the weapon he seized 
to attack those who had thrust this heretical sermon on his 
authordox ears. Of course, these adjectives are interchangeable. 
He believes suffering to be inalterably bad, and imputes to Herr 
Werfel the view that it may be used as an aid to happiness. 
The Stage Society did not ask us to decide which of these con- 
victions is the sounder, but whether this play was a work of art. 
On me the astounding acting of Mr. Robert Farquharson—his 
attitudes, his silences, his stillnesses—made an impression far 
more real, far more beautiful than the words or the structure 
of the scenes. He seemed to have shed his mannerisms till his 
undeniable power shone, and delighted both eye and ear. Do 
totally bad plays ever give an actor such opportunities ? May 


not Miss Edith Evans or Mr. Farquharson be as really “* believed 
in” by those who appreciate acting as Mlle. Lenglen or Mr. 

Tilden by those who dote on tennis ? 
The blindness, which I imagine his * divine desire for improve- 
ment ” imposes on “ J. B.-W.” is very common among would-be 
Surely, to discover beauty they should lose 


zsthetes to-day. 
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themselves in contemplation of what they happen to admin 
not in fury against that which they may never have been in the 
mood to contemplate ?—Yours, etc., 

T. STURGE Moone, 


POPULAR MEDICAL PROPAGANDA 
To the Editor of Tot NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I should like to be allowed to enter a protest against the 
current practice of discussing medical matters in the popula 
journals. I am not a medicine-man, but a layman, and as such 
read with feelings akin to terror the learned disputations of th 
thaumaturgists relative to the ills to which our poor flesh is heir, 
I thought, in my innocence, that we were all going to be cured 
of cancer. Learned men had found the germ of this distressing 
complaint, held it between finger and thumb, and were aboyt 
to put an end to its career with X-rays, or lead, or what yoy 
will. Now I learn this is all vanity, and cancer is only curable, 
as before, in its early stages. (Incidentally, what the “ early 
stages” are, and their symptoms, we are never told, except by 
vague allusions to belly-ache.) Again, I used to pin my faith 
to the value of the sun shining on our bald heads and nude 
frames. I now read (Daily Mail, July 25th) that these ultn. 
violet rays are very dangerous and full of deceits and guile! 
Why do the members of the Faculty allow their differences of 
opinion such publicity ? Do they imagine that the feelings of 
the cancer-victim are of no account, and that the alternate 
raising and shattering of his hopes are good for his soul? 1p 
the layman it really does seem that, apart from their knowledge of 
the workings of a few simples and the physiological carpentering 
called Surgery, the members of the medical profession are as 
ignorant as he is. No wonder Christian Science claims the 
millions of votaries, and no wonder we are all prone to imagine 
we have cancer at the first sign of stomach-ache.—Yours, ete,, 
Becker WILuIAMs (M.A., Oxon.), 
16 Redcliffe Square, 

S.W. 10. 


THE “OLD MAN” THEORY 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srtr,—I see in a lengthy review about something or other in 
your issue of July 28th some silly stuff ascribed to me as my 
**Old Man” theory. ‘* According to him,” says your contribu- 
tor, and proceeds to invent rubbish which is supposed to be the 
‘*theory ” in question. The “theory” is then disposed of. 
May I point out that the bosh ascribed to me is not “ according 
to”? me? It is not even remotely like anything I have ever 
written or said. It is just ““H. J. M.” playing with himself 
about me.—Yours, etc., H. G. WELLS. 

124 Quai d’Auteuil, 

Paris. 

July 30th. 


Miscellany 
BIRD ARRIVALS IN LONDON 


UCH sensation was caused within the last week ot 
M two by the appearance on two successive after 
noons of a large dark bird perched on the topmost 
pinnacle of the Clock Tower of the Houses of Parliament. 
In more superstitious ages its advent would have beet 
regarded as a portent, since on one of those afternoots 
the Government was defeated in Parliament. The London 
crowds craned their necks delightedly upwards in wonder: 
ment, and one enterprising gamin informed me the bird 
was an eagle! A usually well-informed London pape 
published a letter from a correspondent describing it as 4 
heron, and adding—quite needlessly—that he was not al 
ornithologist, while our most humorous weekly published 
a poem on it, describing it as a cormorant, and assuming 
that it came from the sea. 

A cormorant it undoubtedly was, though, strange to say; 
on its lofty perch it seemed too big for a cormorant. ] 
found this optical illusion was shared by others, Sir 
Willoughby Dickinson telling me that his only doubt as 
its species was raised by its apparently very great siz 
One afternoon, while I was watching it, it spread its wing 
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and sailed—or flapped—away, and there could be no mistake 
about it then. But I don’t agree with Punch’s poetical 
assumption that it came from the sea. There happens 
to be one unpinioned cormorant in London, resident in 
Regent’s Park. I believe it is privately owned and that 
the owner entrusted it to the keepers of that Park on 
condition that it should be regularly fed. Every now and 
again, this bird, evidently desiring change of scene or 
diet, disappears from the Park, sometimes for three or four 
days together. Where it goes can only be conjectured, but 
I notice during its absences letters appear in the daily 
Press stating that the observer has seen a cormorant 
swimming in the Thames near Westminster Bridge, or 
Waterloo Bridge, or elsewhere, as the case may be. I 
had no time to go into Regent’s Park during the days when 
the big bird on the top of Big Ben was giving a new sensation 
to home-going Londoners * I strongly suspect it was the 
bird from Regent’s Pa’ :. 
As for the optical i) = 1. 


i to its size when perched on 
the Clock Tower, I hed a 


: .rallel experience once on a 
rocky fiord in Cornwzi:. I was seated with a friend low 
down on one side. Qn the other, high on the rocks against 
the sky-line, was a large brown object, which to the naked 
eye appeared to my friend as a man in khaki-coloured 
clothes; to me as a sheep, or some brownish quadruped. 
On turning my glasses on it, I was astonished to find it was 
a buzzard. I cannot explain this illusion, but the cor- 
morant on the Clock Tower seemed to me as big as a white- 
tailed eagle. The illusion disappeared immediately the 
bird took flight. 

Other wanderers are returning to town. After about 
a couple of months’ absence, in the third week in July, 
half-a-dozen black-headed gulls reappeared in St. James’s 
Park, the harbingers of the hundreds of these birds which 
enliven London through the whole winter. During one 
long spell of hard frost I have seen as many as five thousand 
of them in St. James’s Park at one time. On an ordinary 
winter's day, except it be foggy, there are always four or 
five hundred of them. In fog, they cannot find London, 
large as it is. 

The joy of London bird life at present is to be found in 
the young birds. Young pheasants, often chased by stray 
dogs, may be seen in St. James’s Park. I am told that a 
brood was hatched out in Battersea Park this year, but all 
succumbed to enemies, probably rats, possibly enterprising 
cats or dogs. The young waterfowl are a source of never- 
failing delight. Foremost among them, because tiniest, 
are young water-hens; delightful little balls of black 
down about the size of a hen’s egg when they are first 
hatched out. They are most primitive birds. One can 
distinctly see while they are still covered with down and 
have no feathers a small claw on each wing, evidence of 
their reptilian origin. These tiny things can use the claw to 
help them to climb up the—to them—lofty and steep side 
of the nest where they were hatched. One South American 
bird, the hoatzin, in its unfledged state, can actually climb 
trees with its wing claw. 

_ Among other interesting young birds to be seen this year 
in St. James’s Park are a family of young pochard, eight 
in number—at least there were eight when I first saw them ; 
dark-coloured little diving ducks which can dive for a 
living from the day they leave the shell. There is also at 
least one fine family of Magellan geese, a bird in which the 
sexes differ so much in plumage that the uninitiated not 
unnaturally assume them to be different species. The 
gander is a great grey fellow, with black bill and legs, and 
very fierce in the breeding season. The goose is a warm 
brown with yellow bill and legs. Last year there were 
fierce battles between the Vernicle geese and the Magellan 
geese, and the casualties were many, all the daughters in 


the Magellan family being slain. This year League 
of Nations principles seem to have obtained in the anserine 
world in St. James’s Park, and so far I have not been able 
to hear of any wars or any deaths, and some of the young 
lady Magellans seem likely to attain maturity. The 
addition of two fine pelicans to take the place of the two 
veterans who lately died of accidental poisoning in this 
Park has filled full the joy of the child visitors. The 
ungainly walk and abysmal yawn of a tired pelican delight 
young London beyond any other entertainment, except 
the antics of the monkeys in the Zoo. 
W. M. Crook. 


Art 
OLYMPIA 


HE organisers of the huge exhibition of antiques 

and works of art at Olympia have provided a 

gorgeous show, to which the only objection is 
that it is perhaps a little too gorgeous. There may be a 
certain pleasure in contemplating the features of the Ugly 
Duchess, as portrayed by Quentin Matsys, while a regimental 
band blares out the strains of Dear Little Buttercup; but 
the other and less-sensational items of the loan collection 
of paintings demand greater tranquillity for their 
appreciation. Delight in the arts is essentially meditative, 
and easily disturbed by incongruous surroundings. Even 
at the White City and Wembley the pictures were 
separately housed. The music of brazen instruments 
sounded discreetly hushed in their pavilion, which held 
those who were not interested in painting for only a short 
time and was not a mere thoroughfare to other exhibits. 
Although the best has been done that was possible, Olympia, 
despite its wonderful treasures and the exceptional 
opportunity for seeing them, gives the impression of a 
colossal parish bazaar. And so strong, too, are ancient 
memories that it is hard not to expect at any moment to 
turn from Lady Hamilton’s escritoire to General Tom 
Thumb, or from Beethoven’s piano to the bearded lady. 

Yet by deliberately refusing to be swept away towards 
the envelope whose stamps are worth £20,000, or Queen 
Elizabeth’s death mask modelled in lead, one is richly 
rewarded in clinging to the rails of the exiguous picture 
gallery. From the two superb Raphaels to Landseer’s 
Monarch of the Glen, almost every taste in connoisseurship 
is catered for. Antoniazzo Romano’s Nativity of the Virgin 
is a masterpiece of gracious awkwardness, and through 
Montagna, Piero di Cosimo, Bronzino and Raphael himself 
one can follow the flowering of Italian art to its full bloom 
in Titian’s golden splendour. Two fine Franz Hals portraits 
and Rembrandt’s Savant with the Bust of Homer 
eminently justify the popularity of the Dutch masters 
with those who appreciate great painting without being 
pretentious about it. And the English continuation of the 
Dutch tradition is represented by a generous allowance of 
the Norwich school and the eighteenth-century portraitists, 
while as a feature not of curiosity alone there is the Wilton 
Diptych of Richard II. before the Virgin. This wonderful 
panel showing the young king escorted by his saints kneeling 
to the Virgin and her host of blue-winged angels is, for its 
intrinsic beauty and its importance as a landmark in English 
painting, the gem of the exhibition and alone puts the 
public in the debt of its organisers and of the Earl of 
Pembroke who loaned it. 

Yet for what is above all a popular show and a holiday 
show it is right that the Norwich painters, and Raeburn, 
Romney, Gainsborough and Sir Joshua should predominate. 
Their appeal is perennial, rooted not only in the national 
tradition, but in the instinctive response of the man in the 
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street to a beauty that he can understand. Raeburn’s 
MacNab may be a very fine whisky advertisement, but it 
is a very fine picture as well; the tenth Viscount Kilmorey 
is what we should expect of a tenth Viscount Kilmorey, 
but he is also what we should expect of a Gainsborough ; 
Miss Hickey is a beautiful girl, yet there is no denying that 
Sir Joshua was a good painter. It seems a pity, though, 
at Olympia, and on a holiday, to begin arguing about the 
importance of subject in art. The chances are that we are 
foolish when we like a good subject badly painted, and 
wise when we like a bad subject well painted; at any 
rate, so we are told. But when, as at Olympia, we like a 
good subject well painted, we know for ourselves we are 
right. T. W. Earp. 


Drama 
STAGE-THUNDER 


HE Arts Theatre Club has done something towards 
justifying its existence in producing Thunder on the 
Left, a play by Richard Pryce freely adapted from 
the novel by Christopher Morley; because with all its 
defects this is an interesting play, more worth seeing than 
the majority of plays now running in London. I have 
not read Mr. Morley’s novel, so I cannot know which is 
Mr. Pryce’s and which is Mr. Morley’s share in the drama, 
but no doubt the idea of children wanting to know what 
it feels like to be grown up and suddenly by magic having 
this experience—which is the theme of the play—is Mr. 
Morley’s. It is not a good idea because it is one of those 
confused sentimental notions which have no reality outside 
the fancy of a particular type of author. Sir James 
Barrie’s “‘ boy who would not grow up ” is a similar notion, 
and although there is in most adults a sense of loss in growing 
up, a loss of freshness and sensibility, yet I doubt if this 
loss is necessarily a vital one. There are adults who 
seem to retain all the freshness of spirit and curiosity of 
mind characteristic of childhood together with all the 
riches of maturity, and the proof that there is no root in 
this Peter Pan fancy is that no child would ever consent 
to remain a child, but all look forward with greater or 
less excitement and curiosity to becoming ‘* grown-ups.” 
Mr. Morley’s notion of a child suddenly becoming a 
grown-up among grown-ups whilst remaining a child is 
either a silly contradiction in terms or it is used as a 
symbol of the difference between the fresh and sincere 
spirit of childhood and the dull, jaded hypocritical cynicism 
of adulthood. But we have only to state it in this way 
to realise that such an antithesis is a libel on adulthood. 
Fortunately to become grown-up does not inevitably 
mean to become cynical, hypocritical and ignoble. The 
real division is between different kinds of human beings, 
noble and ignoble ; and these different kinds are not the 
product of years, but exist at every age. All children 
are not angels—only sentimental bachelors with no experi- 
ence of children think they are—nor is every man of 
forty a scoundrel. On the other hand, there is, no doubt, 
a tendency towards deterioration; but there is also a 
corresponding tendency towards development and improve- 
ment. The good becomes better, the bad worse; or 
perhaps it is merely that they become more apparent. 
It may also be that the individual quality slowly emerges 
from under the social and imitative qualities which the 
strain of life tends to wear away leaving the man’s intrinsic 
personality naked, just as wind and rain remove the 
subsoil and reveal the underlying rock for what it is. 
Therefore I submit that there is a sentimental falsity 
in the Pryce-Morley opposition of the beauty and nobility 


ete 


of childhood to the sinister meanness of adulthood jy 
Thunder on the Left. But having once noted and stateq 
that objection it is possible to praise the play for many 
attractive qualities. In the first place it is refreshing t 
see a play that deals with real human qualities in a simple 
and convincing manner. The fineness of the children 
Martin and Joyce is genuine, just as the baseness of the 
grown-up Ruth Brook is genuine; and Pryce-Morley 
have themselves vitiated their central idea by giving the 
children (protagonists of true human virtue) two virtuous 
adults, Phyllis and George Richmond, who are wholly 
sympathetic to and indeed share the children’s attitude, 
Mr. Pryce’s dialogue is natural, lively and at times witty, 
It is extraordinarily refreshing to hear such dialogue 
in a London theatre, for it is extremely rare. Most of 
the playwrights whose ‘“‘ dramas * command public attention 
seem incapable of writing a line of intelligent, unaffected 
dialogue. The stilted, silly stuff which is palmed off as 
human conversation in the average West End play is 
almost beyond belief. Audiences are mesmerised into 
swallowing it by the distraction of dazzling clothes, beautiful 
actresses and theatrical devices; but when a dramatist 
comes along who has the gift of writing lively human 
dialogue, his success is sometimes startling. 

Mr. Pryce stated in a note on the programme that he 
had ‘deliberately adopted the expedient of making the 
characters in the play think aloud during certain periods 
of the action.” This device proved to be quite successful 
and may be a useful one in the hands of a skilful writer. 
It was used with considerable ingenuity in the first act 
in the scenes between Phyllis and George Richmond when 
they quarrelled about their impending guests, but was aban- 
doned later in the play. The difficulty in using such a 
device is to avoid leaving it as a temporary trick to be 
resorted to in difficulties or merely to get occasional effects, 
for if used consistently it becomes unbearably monotonous 
and intrusive. 

The play was very well cast. Miss Angela Baddeley 
was so delightful as Phyllis Richmond in her cool matter- 
of-fact femininity that she won one’s sympathy immediately. 
I do not think that the very difficult part of the child 
grown-up, Martin, could have been better played than 
by Mr. Bramwell Fletcher, who was simple and childlike 
without being inane or ridiculous. Miss Beatrice Lehmann, 
who was cast for the other wanderer out of childhood— 
no doubt on account of a certain quality of strangeness 
she possesses—needed more substance in her part to do 
her talents justice, but the two philistine Brooks were 
perfectly played by Dorice Foldred and Richard Goolden. 
A word of praise must be given to Mr. James Whale’s 
attractive setting. 

A rollicking melodrama can be a refreshing thing and 
I must admit that I much enjoyed two acts of Contraband, 
““a drama of the Navy’s Secret Service,” at Prince’s 
Theatre. The authors of this ingenious farrago of nonsense 
are Noel Doon and Marion Warren Faweett, and in the 
second act they have contrived a real Drury Lane spectacle 
which provides a good moment’s excitement. But the 
‘ going” up to that terrific semi-dénouement is also good. 
The substance may not be new, but the details are ingenious 
and sufficiently diverting to keep one constantly amused. 
Such a play does not call for the subtleties and refinements 
of acting, but it was kept alive with gusto and without 
that continuous and infernal din which some producers 
mistake for verve and excitement. Even so there was 4 
little too much noise for my taste. It is strange how little 
the dramatic value of silence and quietness is appreciated 
by the average theatre manager and producer. There 1s 
altogether too much stage-thunder in the theatre. 

J. B.-W. 
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Current Literature 
DICKENS AT HOME 


the Life of Charles Dickens. By Joun Forster. Edited and 
fully annotated by J. W. T. Ley. Palmer. £2 2s. 


A compact edition of Forster’s biography has long been an 
urgent need. In the half-century that has elapsed since the 
publication of the first edition scores of industrious book-makers 
have busied themselves about every phase of the life of Dickens. 
There is even a volume on his record as a shorthand writer, 
ghich suggests that, given the will, a way can be found of making 
book out of anything. Admirable as some of these studies are, 
the wise man in the long run goes back to Forster to find that 
most of the material upon which his successors worked was hewn 
out of his quarry. “‘So long as Dickens is interesting to his 
flow-men, here will be seen, face to face, what Dickens's 
manner of existing was.” Carlyle’s verdict is as true to-day as 
it was in the ’seventies, and apart from his personal knowledge 
of Dickens he was an infinitely better judge of the quality of a 
biography than the majority of those who have hurled critical 
talf-bricks at Forster’s head. 

Thanks to Mr. Ley, one can now go to Forster with even more 
confidence than before. If there is truth in the complaint that 
the portrait of Dickens suffers because Forster thrusts himself 
too conspicuously into the foreground of the picture, his editor 
isa model of discretion. Mr. Ley takes no liberties with the 


text of the biography, and uses his mass of notes and comments * 


in the form of a series of appendices to the various chapters. 
Many inaccuracies of detail are corrected and a good deal of new 
matter added in amplification of Forster’s statements, particu- 
larly in relation to the early life of the novelist. One admires 
the pious enthusiasm which bewails the forgetfulness of Forster 
to set down when and where Dickens first took riding-lessons, or 
gravely records that his ticket for the reading-room of the 
British Museum was issued on February 8th, 1830, one of the 
guarantors being Mr. C. W. Charlton, of 16, Berners Street, whose 
wife was related to Mrs. Dickens. Scotland Yard never followed 
a trail as persistently as the Dickens sleuths have tracked every 
movement of their hero, and if the sum total of their discoveries 
does not add materially to our appreciation of the novelist, at 
least they are a tribute to the spell flung by the man. 

Modest as Mr. Ley is in his claims, he is satisfied that he has 
a contribution to make to the story of the domestic troubles of 
Dickens, which, if it does not throw new light on the cause of the 
quarrel with his wife, at least sets events in a different and truer 
perspective. Forster glides very cautiously over this particular 
patch of thin ice, and, as Mr. Ley says, the chapter in the bio- 
graphy dealing with the separation might for all the facts it 
contains have been compressed into a paragraph. In this matter 
Forster was more reticent than his hero, and he refrains 
from printing the extraordinary document in which Dickens 
took the readers of Household Words into his confidence. Mr. 
ley gives us this statement as well as the more detailed explana- 
tion of the differences between Dickens and his wife known as the 
“violated letter,’ which through the indiscretion of a friend 
appeared in the New York Press. 

Apparently the Victorians were by no means as easily shocked 
48 some of us imagine to-day. A modern novelist writing a tale 
about the “fifties would almost inevitably make a scandal of this 
kind damn his hero in the eyes of his fellows. It does not seem 
to have affected the position of Dickens in the slightest. So far 
from losing his audience, he never soared to such dizzy heights 
of popularity as in the hectic public readings into which he flung 
himself with all the unbridled ardour of his nature in the hope of 
distracting himself from his domestic worries. 

Upon the rights and wrongs of the quarrel it would be futile 
for us to dogmatise. Mr. Ley suggests that as the unhappy 
pair drifted further apart the husband’s mind was haunted more 
and more by memories of his first love, the flirtatious Maria 
pesdnell, whom he had idealised as Dora in David Copperfield. 

‘hile Dickens could blow off emotional steam easily enough, he 
had also the power where his feelings were deeply involved of 
consuming his own smoke. His family were entirely unaware, 
aa Forster’s biography was published, of the episode of the 
2 cking-factory which had burned itself into his soul as with 
: Trosive acid. There is no doubt at all that he was desperately 

ard hit by Maria’s rejection, and twenty years later, when a 


curious chance brought David and his Dora into contact once 
more, he eagerly snatched at the opportunity of “ living again,” 
as Mr. Ley puts it, “‘ in the dreamland of Copperfield.” 

Mr. Ley regards the letters which were then exchanged as a 
proof that his passion for Maria Beadnell had been throughout 
the strongest influence in Dickens’s career. Possibly it was, 
but one would like some more convincing evidence than this 
rather futile attempt to work up a little sentimental tenderness 
about an old love affair. Ifthe phantom Maria of his early idyll 
had filled Dickens’s mind through all the years that intervened, 
would he have guyed the middle-aged reality as outrageously 
as he did in feather-headed Flora Finching ? On any inter- 
pretation of the facts it is not easy to explain that figure of 
fun in terms that are creditable to Dickens ; if the truth were as 
Mr. Ley would have us believe the caricature would be un- 
forgivable. 

In the ‘ violated letter ” Dickens says of the separation from 
his wife that ‘‘ no two people, not vicious in themselves, ever 
were joined together who had a greater difficulty in under- 
standing one another, or who had less in common.” But there 
can be little doubt that one of the things that added to the 
difficulty of understanding on Mrs. Dickens’s side was the feeling 
of her husband towards her two sisters, Mary and Georgina 
Hogarth. There is no suggestion that anything in these rela- 
tions ‘‘ presents,” in Mr. Ley’s phrase, ‘‘an occasion for the 
strictures of the moralist.” At the same time a wife whose 
mental capacity was much higher than that of Mrs. Dickens 
might have been pardoned had she failed to understand devotion 
on the part of her husband to the memory to a dead sister-in- 
law so passionate that long after her death, when he found that 
his coffin could not be laid beside hers, he declared: ‘* It was 
like losing her a second time.” ‘* The desire to be buried next 
her,” he wrote to Forster, “‘is as strong upon me now as it was 
five years ago ; and I know (for I don’t think there ever was love 
like that I bear her) that it will never diminish.” 

Mr. Ley tells us that to Dickens Mary Hogarth was Little 
Nell, ‘‘ a sweet girl,” but it is not easy to reconcile this view 
with his letter to Forster describing the appearance to him of 
what he believed to be Mary’s spirit during his Italian visit, 
three years after his discovery that ‘he could not be buried 
beside her : 

I was not at all afraid, but in a great delight, so that I wept very 
much, and stretching out my arms to it called it “Dear.” At this 

I thought it recoiled ; and I felt immediately, that not being of my 

gross nature, I ought not to have addressed it so familiarly. 

“Forgive me!” I said. ‘We poor living creatures are only able 

to express ourselves by looks and words. I have used the word 

most natural to our affection; and you know my heart.” 

Quite as extraordinary as the dream was the action of Dickens 
on awaking. ‘I called up Kate,”’ he told Forster, * and repeated 
it three or four times over, that I might not unconsciously make 
it plainer or stronger afterwards.” No doubt Mrs. Dickens was 
‘** unequal to the demands which marriage with a creative genius 
made upon her.” At the same time the canonisation—for it 
amounted to that—by her husband of her sister must have been 
a trial. 

So far as we know she did not complain about Mary, but it 
does not require much perception to divine from the ‘ violated 
letter”? that she resented bitterly Dickens’s affection for her 
other sister, Georgina, who from her girlhood had devoted 
herself to the care of the novelist’s family. Here again there is 
no reason to think that his wife had ground for jealousy in the 
ordinary sense. But if, as Dickens stated in this letter, Georgina, 
‘* as I have often declared for many years,” had a higher claim 
upon “ my affection, respect and gratitude than anybody in the 
world,” it is not difficult to understand why a woman like Mrs. 
Dickens, of whom one who knew her at her best in the early 
years of her marriage could find no more to say than that “ she 
was rather pretty with a constant habit of making rather silly 
puns,” should have become, in Mr. Ley’s words, “* listless, slack, 
careless, untidy, both in regard to her household duties, in her 
own person, in the care of her children.” She might have 
endured the worship of a dead sister as a saint, but that a living 
sister should be set on a pinnacle of perfection by a husband to 
whom his wife was, in his own phrase, ‘* wonderfully unsuited ”’ 
was altogether too much. 

The way of a man with a maid as presented in the novels of 
Dickens is a very simple affair as compared with the problem of 
the Hogarth sisters. In fiction Dickens could dodge such 
themes ; in life he was not so lucky, and even those who rank 
him no less highly as a man than as an artist must sorrowfully 
confess that his handling of the difficulty was from first to last 
one long series of tragi-comic blunders. J. W. G. 
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THE BRITISH COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF 


Lord Haig. By Sir Georce Arruur. Heinemann. 6s. 


Naturally this book is an encomium on its subject from 
beginning to end, but as Sir George Arthur had no close personal 
knowledge of Lord Haig and no access to official papers it is not 
a very convincing encomium. We all know that Lord Haig 
was a most honourable, industrious and painstaking soldier 
who was trusted, if not exactly loved, by the men of all ranks 
who served under him. But was he more than that? Sir 
George Arthur’s book contains nothing to show that he was, 
or to dissipate the common view that he was just a rather- 
above-the-average example of the virtues and defects of the old 
Regular Army. His name was never an inspiration. It had a 
rather dull sound. Both those who served under him and 
those who did not were surer of his courage, his tenacity and his 
essential loyalty to the rank and file than of his brains. He 
showed that loyalty very plainly after the war in the regular 
and heavy work which he spontaneously undertook in connec- 
tion with the British Legion and the general organisation of 
ex-service men. 

Lord Haig was a man who had extraordinary luck. Without 
any special qualification—save such as may be earned by 
unremitting hard work and unlimited ‘ grit ’—he became the 
commander-in-chief not only of the greatest British army that 
has ever taken the field, but of what was in the end the most 
powerful military instrument that the world has ever known. 
In the months immediately preceding the Armistice the British 
Army was unquestionably supreme in Europe, and Haig was in 
command of it. What a fate for a very ordinary sort of man! 
Even Sir George Arthur says that Haig’s mental powers were 
* originally by no means remarkable,” but, of course, his moral 
authority was great and justly earned. He was the very 
soul of honour and loyalty. He must have disliked Mr. Lloyd 
George as much as Mr. Lloyd George doubted and distrusted his 
military ability, but there was never any whisper of that form 
of personal intrigue in which soldiers usually show themselves 
so expert. Haig, unlike his predecessors in command of the 
British armies in France, always “‘ played the game.” He was an 
honest man who expected other men to be honest and who, when 
he found they were not, neither complained nor resorted to 
backstairs methods. He simply “ carried on” to the best of 
his abilities and military resources. If he was not a very great 
man he was at any rate a man of whom we may be proud. 
He stuck to his job and his courage never faltered—as did that 
of so many of his nominal “ superiors ’’ at home. He behaved 
almost as if from the beginning he had clearly foreseen the 
events of August to November, 1918. 

But Sir George Arthur hardly does service to Lord Haig’s 
reputation in the over-lavish praise which he bestows. On the 
very first page of this book he suggests that as Wellington is 
better remembered than Lord Liverpool (who was Prime 
Minister at the time of Waterloo) so Douglas Haig’s name will 
survive a century hence and “ leap to the lips of every school- 
boy ” when “ the dust is beginning to lie thick ” on the memory 
of Mr. Lloyd George and other politicians of our age. That, 
of course, is nonsense. Haig was a great gentleman and a 
very efficient soldier, but his name is no more likely to be 
inscribed on the roll of national heroes whom schoolboys delight 
to honour than that of Lord Jellicoe ; whereas the name of 
Lloyd George will not easily die—for he ‘“‘ won the war.” This 
may be justice or it may be injustice, but as a fact it is certain 
enough. Haig’s name never touched and never deserved 
to touch the popular imagination. He was a most excellent 
humdrum soldier. He may possibly have been as good a man 
as Lord Kitchener, whom he resembled in many ways, but he 
lacked altogether those personal abilities which make men the 
heroes either of armies or of nations. The name of Kitchener 
may one day rank—perhaps in our nationalist ideology already 
does rank—with those of Wellington and Nelson, but the name of 
Haig can never be in the same class at all. It may be that he had 
nearly all the qualifications of a great military leader, but 
he certainly lacked one—the ability to produce a strong emotional 
impression either upon his own soldiers or upon the general 
public. He is better remembered now for the work he did after 
the war than for the work he did in France. Our army achieved 
what it achieved without the inspiration of a supremely great 
leader. But that, of course, is not to say that Haig’s leadership 
was not the best available or that his courage and determination 
ever faltered. If on the carrying out of his task he displayed 
none of that insight or imagination which we necessarily associate 





ee 


with ability of the highest class—if, in short, he possessed py 
military “* genius ’’—there is, at any rate, no evidence to ghoy 
that any of his Regular contemporaries were better equipped, 


C. R. DAS OF BENGAL 


Life and Times of C. R. Das. By Prirnwis CHanpra Ray 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Chitta Ranjan Das was the most remarkable political leade 
of modern India. That fact was well established before his 
death in 1925, and the surprising turns in his career are clearly 
brought out by P. C. Ray, who died while his book was passing 
through the press. C. R. Das came of a well-known middk. 
class family, several members of which have been prominent 
in the public and professional life of Bengal. He was bon 
in 1870, and was called to the Bar in London after failing in 
the examination for the Indian Civil Service. His father anq 
uncle were influential members of the Brahmo Somaj, the 
theistic church which at that time stood at the head of the 
reform movement in Bengal. It is interesting to learn that 
young C. R. Das could not obtain the services of any leadi 
minister of the church at his wedding, because of “ his pm. 
nounced atheistic and bohemian ways of life.” A few yean 
later he was involved in the heavy bankruptcy of his father, 
and long afterwards, in the time of his prosperity, he discharged 
the entire liability. 

Success did not come very quickly to C. R. Das, but in 193 
his name suddenly became known to all India through the 
prosecutions for sedition instituted, after the first bomb out. 
rages, by Lord Minto’s Government. Das was one of the main 
supporters of Bande Mataram, the first daily paper in English 
brought out by the Indian Nationalists. When its editor, 
Arobindo Ghose, was indicted for sedition, Das defended him 
in a case that revealed the unlimited resources of evasion open 
to Indian journalists in fighting the new coercive Press Act. 
This was followed by a series of conspiracy trials, in which 
the accused were defended with skill and courage by C. R. 
Das. He became by prescriptive right leading counsel for all 
Bengali Nationalists in trouble. These cases made him famous, 
but, of course, not rich. It was his unexpected success ina 
complicated civil action, connected with the Dumraon Rjj, 
which caused him to be briefed on behalf of wealthy Indian 
litigants. From them came a princely income which he spent 
in a lavish fashion that was the talk of Calcutta for some years. 
Although active in the inner circles of Nationalism, and generous 
in support of the cause, he was not a public political character 
until 1917, when from the chair of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference he delivered an address which was accepted as 
a manifesto of the newer Nationalism. C. R. Das was before 
Gandhi in this, that he sounded the note of resistance to Western 
industrialism, of the restoration of village life, and the return to 
handicraft, coupled with the demand for complete, but undefined, 
Swaraj. It was late in the day when Das and Gandhi came 
together. Each recognised that the other held a view of Indian 
advancement not compatible with his own ; and, although Das 
acknowledged Gandhi’s power, and they continued to work 
together for some two years, the divergence was inevitable 
Solitary reflection during six months in prison led Das in 192 
to decide upon a return to full political action, and_ befor 
Gandhi was released from gaol in 1924, he had become the 
autocrat of the Swaraj party and Gandhi’s anti-political move: 
ment was broken up. The elections of 1923 gave Das his 
opportunity. The Swarajists invaded the Councils and_begal 
their tactics of obstruction. Das was not only leader in Bengal, 
but Mayor of Calcutta under a new municipal constitution. 
At the same time the fervour of his Swarajist appeal had made 
him a national political figure, in so far as that is possible 
India. But his day was very brief. Within a few months of 
his attaining this striking position, his tone and attitude begal 
to change. He threw over his intransigence, made overtures 
to the Government for co-operation, and in his last speech 
renounced the method which he himself had made the test of 
Swarajist orthodoxy. He died in June, 1925, and_his funeril 
in Calcutta is remembered as the most remarkable populat 
demonstration ever known in India. 

It cannot be said that the puzzle of C. R. Das is resolved 
in this book. P.C,. Ray, who belonged in turn to all the partie 
in Bengal, was not much in sympathy with Das’s mind 0 
character, and could do little to explain the spiritual one 
of the last years. It was plainly the association with -_ 
that brought about the transformation. In Calcutta and : 
London, until 1914, C. R. Das was a bon viveur ; nor did 
habits alter while he was counsel-in-chief to the young seditionists 
But he emerged from his six months in gaol, just after the as 
doors had closed upon Mahatma Gandhi, in the character ° 
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devotee. He had given up his practice at the Bar; he put 
his house and estate (this, the biographer notes, was small) in 
trust for the education of Bengali girls, and for the short 
remainder of his time he adopted the Gandhist simplicity of 
ving. The popular leader who does such things in India is 
immediately canonised, and Das’s reward was overwhelming. 
As usual in the case of an Indian public man, there is a bare 
minimum only of personal material for the biographer to work 
upon, and P. C. Ray met the difficulty by making his book a 
short history of Indian Nationalism (often inaccurate in detail), 
gs well as a life. He gives one chapter to C. R. Das’s attempts 
at English verse. They are nothing. Nor do the long extracts 
from his speeches reveal the secret of his immense influence. 
They are poor in texture and lacking in consistency, without 
eoquence or any sense of phrasing. Nevertheless, the fair- 
minded English reader will not come to the end of this book 
without recognising in Das a man of exceptional character, 
whose career was of great importance te India, even though 
its essential failure left Indian Nationalism in the utmost 
confusion. 


LADY WINCHILSEA 


Poems by Anne, Countess of Winchilsea, 1661-1720. 
JoHN MIDDLETON Murry. Cape. 5s. 


If Lady Winchilsea’s poems had still any need of a defender, 
he might begin his panegyric with this remark: Here was a 
woman poet whose verse—phenomenon always rare but especi- 
ally grateful in the age in which we live—was entirely innocent 
of masculine pretence, She was content to acknowledge her 
sex, did not flout its necessary limits ; hence the little body of 
work she left behind her enjoys a usually unfeminine quality of 
poise and completeness. And no less remarkable, indeed, will 
appear her restraint when you consider the extent of her powers 
of versification. Supple as they were, capable of reaching 
serious beauties, she was not tempted to strain them further 
than they would go in the pursuit of unattainable models. 
Much of her work, as her new editor, Mr. Middleton Murry 
admits, is dull, much of it merely charming; but here and 
there is a poem, here and there an isolated line, with which 
no student of English verse should remain long unacquainted. 

Hitherto accessible only in the ponderous complete edition, 
which is as likely to turn away the simple lover of poetry as it 
will, no doubt, encourage the scholar or literary historian, 
Mr. Murry has determined that the pleasures she offers ought 
to be procurable in an easier and more popular form. Thus 
he has produced a graceful, cheap, well-printed collection of 
her verse, and prefaced it with a brief memoir and critical 
foreword. His appreciation is measured and discriminating. 
He makes no inordinate claim, but his temperate praises are 
so just that he has done Lady Winchilsea’s memory a pious 
service, when hyperbolical laudation might have failed. 

Born in 1661 of a family of Hampshire landowners, Anne 
Kingsmill spent part of her life at Court as Maid of Honour to 
Mary of Modena, then married a certain Colonel Finch, Gentle- 
man of the Bedchamber, who subsequently, upon an unexpected 
death, succeeded to an earldom and estates. They were very 
happy together. Tranquil and smooth, yet not particularly 
uneventful, it is from just such a life we should expect that her 
poems had taken their source. A placid, easy-going tempera- 
ment was hers, and her worst enemy was no more dreadful than 
an occasional fit of the spleen, though these attacks were severe 
while they lasted : 

O’er me, alas! thou dost too much prevail : 
I feel thy force while I against thee rail : 
I feel my verse decay, and my cramped numbers fail. 
Through thy black jaundice I all objects see 
As dark, as terrible as thee. 
My lines decried and my employment thought 
An useless folly or presumptuous fault : 
Whilst in the Muses’ paths I stray, 
Whilst in their groves and by their secret springs 
My hand delights to trace unusual things, 
And deviates from the known and common way ; 
Nor will in fading silks compose 
Faintly the inimitable rose, 
Fill up an ill-drawn bird, or paint on glass 
The Sovereign’s blurred and undistinguished face, 
The threatening angel and the speaking ass. 


a above extract, it will be noticed, contains that often praised 
ine: 


Edited by 


Faintly the inimitable rose . . . 
and elsewhere the same set of verses includes a couplet that 
Pope himself did not disdain to borrow and adapt: 


Now the jonquil o’ercomes the feeble brain ; 
We faint beneath the aromatic pain .. . 


remodelled by Pope into the famous line: 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain... 


Sir Edmund Gosse was the first to point out Pope’s indebtedness. 
For Lady Winchilsea, Mr. Murry claims that the final version 
is “‘ more spectacular but less lovely ’’ ; we must confine our- 
selves to remarking the difference without suggesting a com- 
parison of merits. Pope’s line, of course, has gained in brilliance 
and distinction ; Lady Winchilsea’s is rich in that fluid and 
suggestive quality which characterises her best. So nebulous 
and so indefinable are the merits of her verse, that a critic would 
find it difficult to sum up her scope and her abilities in any 
hard-and-fast formula of appreciation. They elude definition, and 
that is, perhaps, their chief beauty. The following quotation, 
however, from the celebrated ‘‘ Nocturnal Reverie ” will provide 
a fair index of her poetical worth: 

In such a night, when passing clouds give place, 

Or thinly veil the heaven’s mysterious face ; 

When in some river, overhung with green, 

The waving moon and trembling leaves are seen ; 

When freshened grass now bears itself upright, 

And makes cool banks to pleasing rest invite, 

Whence springs the woodbine and the bramble-rose, 

And where the sleepy cowslip sheltered grows ; 

Whilst now a paler hue the foxglove takes, 

And chequers still with red the dusky brakes . . . 

When darkened groves their softest shadows wear, 

And falling waters we distinctly hear ; 

While through the gloom more venerable shows 

Some ancient fabric, awful in repose, 

While sunburnt hills their swarthy looks conceal, 

And swelling haycocks thicken up the vale : 

When the loosed horse now, as his pasture leads, 

Comes slowly grazing through the adjoining meads, 

Whose stealing pace, and lengthened shade we fear, 

Till torn up forage in his teeth we hear . . . 

Restrictions of space forbid that we should accompany this 
midnight walker to her end. Given the peculiar cadence of her 
“Reverie,” it is significant to recall that Wordsworth was 
among her earliest devotees. 


MORE LIGHT ON SHAKESPEARE 
Shakespeare’s Workshop. Blackwell. 5s. 

Mr. Lawrence is one of those discoverers of fact who, to our 
mind, are of vastly more use than any number of ordinary 
wsthetic critics. He has spent twenty-five years in close study of 
the Elizabethan stage and of the plays written for it, with the 
result that he can provide us with something precise and definite ; 
and even when he gives us conjectures, they are conjectures 
with a foundation. This little book every Shakespearean student 
should read before he writes himself. First, Mr. Lawrence shows 
the influence of the theatre and the audience upon the dramatist. 


NEW IDEAS 


In motor lubrication the old idea was that 
oil had to have “ body ”’—a kind of stickiness 
that made the oil look thick when it was 
poured. 


By W. J. LAWRENCE. 











Now we know that the kind of body that 
matters is the ability to withstand 4,000 to 
5,000 r.p.m. at high temperatures. 


Shell oils have this kind of body—body 
that encourages speed—and, in addition, 
qualities that keep carbon deposits to the 
lowest known minimum. 
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Then he proves, conclusively in our opinion, that the play, being 
the property of the theatre, could be, and frequently was, so 
altered from time to time that what we now read is vastly 
different from what the first author wrote. Of this, Macbeth 
has long been known to be an example. But Mr. Lawrence 
adds yet more to previous demonstrations. ‘Taking the lists 
of dramatis persone and other indications, he shows that, in the 
process of theatrical mangling, whole characters have been lost. 
In The Tempest Antonio’s son was once in the cast, but is now 
sea-swallowed (at the same time Mr. Lawrence might well have 
added Claribel—who must certainly have been in the novel 
from which the tale was taken). In Troilus and Cressida 
Antenor ‘‘ appears” three times, but never—in our edition— 
speaks a word. In Much Ado Hero’s mother, Imogen, dies 
voiceless, perhaps “ taken away from the evil to come”; and 
in All’s Well the same fate befalls Violenta; while in Timon 
the Mercer, though named, seems to have the receipt of fern- 
seed, and walks invisible and inaudible. All this shows, or 
ought to show, how little the Folio is to be relied on. If Shakes- 
peare himself ** never blotted a line,”’ it is clear that his redactors 
blotted many. 

Two of these essays, in particular, seem worth study; one, 
that in which Mr. Lawrence takes up the old problem of the 
First Quarto of Hamlet, and the other, that in which he proposes 
a new date-test. In the “ high-brow”’ theatre of Blackfriars, 
the vulgar were not there to clapper-claw, noise was taboo, 
and the trumpet spake not to the haughty throng. Now, by 
the end of 1609 the Globe Theatre Company acquired the lease 
of Blackfriars, and with it adopted the use of the refined ** cornet ”’ 
(a kind of oboe) in place of, or in addition to, the trumpet. If 
then we find the cornet mentioned in a Globe play, Mr. Lawrence 
argues that that play, in its present form, must be later than 
1609. It will henceforth be more necessary than ever for 
critics to consider the chances that they are dealing with altered 
plays. 

These few points will be sufficient to indicate that Mr. Law- 
rence’s little book is one of permanent value. But everywhere 
there are side-lights, cast from wide and accurate learning, 
which deserve close consideration. Walter Raleigh’s assertion 
that we cannot go behind the Folio is assuredly not to be taken 
as irrefragable. 


A POOR BIOGRAPHY 


Lord Reading. By C. J. C. Srrerer. Bles. 10s. 6d. 

The former Lord Chief Justice and Viceroy of India, usually 
regarded as one of the most successful men of the time, has 
suffered in curious fashion at the hands of two biographers. 
The first, a Moslem official in the Hyderabad Service, published 
while Lord Reading was in India a so-called Life, in which he 
embodied a thorough-going indictment of the policy carried 
out by Lord Curzon, under which the Berar Province was trans- 
ferred from the Nizam’s dominions to British India. Mr. 
Street has no occult purpose to serve. He has merely produced 
an undiscriminating eulogy. There is comparatively little 
subject-matter in the volume; every chapter is padded out with 
phrases and reflections which at times touch the limit of absurdity. 
Thus, we are told that at the beginning of his career Rufus 
Isaacs 

made up his mind to test the truth of the adage, so irritating to 

most brilliant minds, that genius is an infinite capacity for taking 

pains, 
while the coming of assured success at the Bar is recorded thus: 
By this time Rufus Isaacs, always preserving the balance of sense 
and humour which kept him in touch with the life around him, 
had moved to a house in Park Lane ! 

Mr. Street surpasses himself’ when he observes that it was 
only an unfortunate tendency to ill-health which prevented 
the wife of Sir Rufus Isaacs from “ attending in Court to watch 
her husband’s triumphs” ; and likewise, when he suggests that 
the enemy submarines were powerless against our miraculous 
special envoy to America in war-time: ‘‘ Rufus Isaacs eluded 
the hidden death of the ocean as he had eluded so many dangers.” 
His self-contradictions are numerous. After carefully stating 
that the brilliant young advocate established and stuck to the 
habit of going to bed at nine o’clock in order to rise at four, he 
describes how the united calls of society and politics kept him 
out constantly until all hours. Mr. Street, indeed, it appears 
will say anything. In one place he remarks : 

If it was Alfred Harmsworth’s genius to put heart into a nation 
with a single phrase, it was Rufus Isaacs who made it possible for 


“‘ Business as usual” to become the diligent slogan of those who 
had to stay at home. 





—— 


Only two pages further on this “ diligent slogan ” has become g 
‘pernicious slogan ’’ deliberately adopted by the Government 
to mislead the people. So it goes on throughout the book, to 
the accompaniment of a strain of exaggeration about Lor 
Reading which can hardly be anything but offensive to that 
experienced man of affairs. In carrying out certain financig] 
and other tasks on the outbreak of war he performed most 
competent service for the nation, service that was generously 
acknowledged. To Mr. Street this implies that Lord Reading 
was ‘“‘the ablest negotiator which this country possessed” 
(p- 154), one proof of which being that upon reaching New York 
(p. 156) after the United States entered the War, he “ had no 
hesitation in congratulating America upon her change of heart ” | 
Hence, when a successor to Sir Cecil Spring-Rice was needed jn 
Washington, “‘ the choice inevitably fell upon Lord Reading.” 
Mr. Street strangely does not assure us that in 1921 there was no 
other possible candidate for the Governor-Generalship of India, 
but his failure to do so may be merely an oversight. More than 
half the book is devoted to the notable five years of the Vice. 
royalty, but Mr. Street evidently knows nothing of India or the 
problems with which Lord Reading had to grapple. Instead 
of making himself acquainted with them he has been content to 
quote long extracts from the Viceregal speeches. 

In short, it is a worthless book—foolish and ignorant. We 
hope that one day a third biographer will give us a record that 
is really worthy of a great man and a great career. 


“A LITTLE MASTERPIECE” 


Bambi. By Frevrx Satren. Cape. 5s. 

In a special introduction to this book Mr. John Galsworthy 
states that it was read in proof by himself, his wife, his nephew, 
and his nephew’s wife. ‘* For three hours the four of us read in 
silent absorption ’’—in the train from Paris to Calais : 

Bambi is a delicious book. For delicacy of perception and 
essential truth I hardly know any story of animals that can stand 
beside this life study of a forest deer. Felix Salten is a poet. He 
feels nature deeply and he loves animals. I do not, as a rule, 
like the method which places human words in the mouths of dumb 
creatures, and it is the triumph of this book that, behind the 
conversation, one feels the real sensations of the creatures who 
speak. Clear and illuminating, and in places very moving, it 
is a little masterpiece. 

That is Mr. Galsworthy’s verdict—which we print in justice to 
the author. But our own opinion of the book is in all respects 
the opposite of Mr. Galsworthy’s. We cannot remember ever 
having come across a more striking example of the failure of the 
sentimental anthropomorphic method of writing about animals. 
Scarcely one sentence rings true. Man (always referred to as 
** Him ”’) is the fearful god of this forest world, but in the end 
Bambi the deer realises that man is not god : 

Bambi was inspired and said trembling, ‘‘ There is Another 
who is over us all, over us and over Him.” 

‘** Now I can go,” said the old stag. 


Could bathetic idiocy go further ? One is left wondering whether 
Bambi the deer, who in the last sentence of the book “ vanished 
into the forest’ became in the end a Franciscan monk or 4 
Kentucky fundamentalist. Those, however, who prefer Mr. 
Galsworthy’s opinion to ours may very likely get as much enjoy- 
ment out of Mr. Salten’s book as he and his relatives evidently 
did. But one wonders whether these so favourable critics had 
not just before they read the proofs enjoyed a particularly nice 
lunch in Paris, for it is hard to see how the rose-spectacled 
verdict of the Galsworthy family can be justified on any serious 
grounds whatsoever. 


PARIS 


The Innocents of Paris. By C. E. ANprEws. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 
Introducing Paris. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Paris is cosmopolitan, yet it has, except perhaps in the holiday 
months, as much charm and variety as any other city in Europe. 
Nobody can walk on fine afternoons in the facade of the Rue de 
Rivoli without knowing that the French have a genius for infusing 
the most tawdry and cheaply attractive surroundings with an 
unexpected vitality. You see it in Montmartre, in the feminine 
perfumes and drinks like grenadine (which should only be looked 
at like the glass jars in a chemist’s window), in the whole atmo- 
sphere of smartness and facility which is equally sensitive to 
“Valencia” and Tchaikovsky’s ‘“ Pathétique.’ Those, 1° 
doubt, who knew Paris at the end of the last century must 
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find it changed for the worse; the Bohemians for the most 

rt are gone, and the boulevards have been commercialised. 
But there is a good deal of cant in the usual railing against 
tourists; Paris, certainly, would be the poorer (not only in 
money) Without them. The gardens of the Luxembourg are 
refreshing even when they are full of Americans. Mr. Andrews’s 
pook, we are glad to see, while it deals with the natives of Paris 
_the real thing !—wastes no time in regretting the invasion of 
foreigners, Which regularly happens at this time of the year. 
It is a readable and lively account, and though it shows no 
very deep knowledge of the French character, it is a genuine if 
romantic reflection of life in the poorer quarters of Paris. The 
places he describes will many of them be unfamiliar to English 
readers, even to those who have lived in Paris—the Flea Market, 
the cheap “‘ dancings”’ and café-bars. There is a good sprinkling 
of Parisian argot, which is sometimes spoilt by the translitera- 
tion of a phrase like Il fait chaud into “it makes warm,” for the 
sake of that hoary foreign atmosphere which was popular in 
England and America before the days of Cook’s. Behind this 
book there is perhaps a lurking sense that everything Parisian 
is gallant, quaint and rather funny. But it is told with zest. 

Mr. Lucas’s new book is meant for tourists who are crossing the 
Channel for the first time; it is pocketable and could be read 
quite comfortably in something less than an hour. He gives a 
brief survey of Parisian history as it is shown in buildings and 
museums and the reader is told what he will be expected to see. 
There are chapters on ‘‘ Notre Dame and the Cité,”’ “‘ Statues”’ 
and ‘The Paris Cemeteries.”” No one can write this sort of 
thing better than Mr. Lucas. But those who want a fuller and 
more entertaining book should turn back to his Wanderer in 
Paris. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Slip-Carriage Mystery. By Lynn Brock. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Brock begins his story with a long report of police examinations. 
There has been a murder in a railway train and some thirty people 
are examined in the course of the enquiry. The same incidents 
are repeated from a dozen angles and the question-and-answer form 
becomes as tedious as Joyce’s irrelevant litanies. But half-way 
through the book the style changes to a direct narrative of detective 
investigation. The story is too complicated and the solution dis- 
appointing. Still, to the insistently curious reader, the tangle is 
perhaps worth unravelling. 


England in the Middle Ages. By J. D. Grirrira Davies and F. R. 
Worts. Knopf. 6s. 

The expressed object of this text-book is to bridge the gap which 
its authors believe (and probably with good reason) to exist between 
school histories and the more specialised works used in the universities. 
It treats of England from the Battle of Senlac to the end of the Wars 
ofthe Roses ; of monarchy and church, and of such divergent matters 
as feudalism and education, architecture and literature. In the main 
it is sound but not arresting, and the authors have overlooked a 
certain amount of modern scholarship, particularly as regards ‘“‘ Crook- 
back” Richard. Moreover, while their field is interesting, their 
method is somewhat too pedagogic and their style too undistinguished 
to arouse any great enthusiasm in young students. Very useful, on 
the other hand, are the up-to-date bibliographies appended to each 
chapter. 


The Flying Kestrel. By Carratn Dincie. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Captain Dingle recovers the magic of the days of sail in this record 
of the voyage of an ancient clipper, driven by a captain who spares 
neither himself nor his crew in a mad endeavour to break a sailing 
tecord, with mutiny always threatening and the ship going to pieces 
as they sail. It is a first-rate story of the sea, with an unsentimental 
love interest. 


Selected Letters of Byron. Edited by V. H. Corzins. Oxford 
University Press. 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Collins has already, at the request of an officer friend during 
the war, compiled a volume from the letters of Lord Byron (Lord 
Byron in his Letters), and now he adds this new selection. Byron is 
among the best English letter-writers, and this small convenient book 
should introduce him to many who might be appalled by the full 
dimensions of his correspondence. The selection is varied and dis- 
creet. It shows the poet in a favourable light, as a witty, kindly, 
and affectionate friend. Little of the Byronic melancholy is here, 
but much of the equally Byronic independence and humour. For 
Byron’s poems often show him at his worst—self-centred, self-conscious 
and noisy about his emotions. Few people to-day care to read of a 
man’s Struggle with himself, however genuine that struggle may be, 
In his letters, as Mr. Collins rightly says, Byron would have considered 
it “bad manners and cowardly to intrude his humours on his corres- 
Pondents.”” Though he affected to despise writing of verse as beneath 

rank, he kept his real confessions and self-degradation for poetical 
expression, and, to the delicate tastes of a generation which loves to 
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“Then, one day, I bought an 
ounce of BARNEYS. It 
was fine! It burnt smoothly, 
smelt good, and satisfied me. 
I should shudder to-day at 
the thought of changing.” 


And so ended a Staffordshire smoker’s quest for “ the 
perfect tobacco.” How many more must there be like 
him!—trying one brand after another—almost despairing 
of making lasting friendship with the pipe. 


‘ 


Not all pipe-smokers find the “ right” tobacco so quickly. 
If you haven't, read what he says. Barneys may not suit 
you, but this letter—and the scores of others like it in our 
files—will show how really good this Barneys is. 





“T werily believe I tried, in my first three months or so with 
“a pipe, almost every kind of branded and loose tobacco. 
“Some I rejected because of their flavour or lack of it, others 
“ because they stung my tongue, and others (these were in the 
“ majority) merely because I did not care for them. Ultimately 
“T found one that was just passable, at 1/34 an ounce.” 
“Then, one day, I read your advertisement. I bought an 
“ounce of Barneys. It was fine! In smoking it I was 
“unconscious of any of the difficulties and defects which 
“my lack of pipe-experience engendered with other kinds of 
“tobacco. It burnt smoothly, smelt good, and satisfied me, 
“and I could smoke pipeful after pipeful in the same pipe 
“qyithout a trace of throatiness. That was two months ago, 
“ and I should shudder to-day at the thought of changing.” 
“So perhaps sometime you will issue an advertisement to tell 
“ others, who are, as I was, in search of the perfect tobacco, 
“qhat wonderful possibilities lie in Barneys for the novice 
“at pipe-smoking.” 


Beginners will find Parsons Pleasure (which is mild) 
a good tobacco to start with and develop later to 
medium Barneys. And beyond, there is Punchbowle, 
its full-strength form. 


2-oz. Tin 2/3: in 3 strengths 


Of good Tobacconists— everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Eng. 
(142) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. 
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compare itself with the eighteenth century, the lighter, less emotional 
vein of Byron’s letters will probably appeal far more than Manfred or 
Childe Harold. The book is pleasantly printed and bound, and 
while one can imagine a more brilliant selection, one could hardly ask 
for a better introduction to the whole. 


We Forget Because We Must. 
7s. 6d. 


In Mr. Maxwell’s title one of the most familiar of Matthew Arnold’s 
lines is misapplied, and he begins his story by making a young mother 
forget the almost fatal illness of her first-born by the time the doctor's 
bill comes in—a circumstance not very easy to make credible. Mr. 
Maxwell’s characters are conventionally manufactured, save for an 
occasional touch of actuality in the younger people, while the handling 
of the novel shows so marked a decline from his earlier level that 
such books as The Guarded Flame and Spinster of this Parish have the 
look of nearly first-rate fiction by contrast. The now well-worn 
device is adopted of throwing in, as the decades pass, an occasional 
paragraph to indicate the background of public events. In writing 
those passages Mr. Maxwell should have made better use of the 
dictionary of dates. 


By W. B. Maxwett. Hutchinson. 


A Quartette of Comedies. By H. G. Wetts. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

This reprint of four of Mr. Wells’s earlier novels is extraordinarily 
cheap ; but it is a pity that the print is rather small and the cover 
disgustingly shoddy. We are surprised that a publisher with the 
reputation of Messrs. Benn should have let the book go out with its 
present binding. Still, there will be people very glad to find Kipps, 
Mr. Polly and Love and Mr. Lewisham collected in one volume, 
even if its production is not good. The fourth novel in the book is 
the rather inferior Bealby. 


Pieasant Days in Spain. 
and Norgate. 15s, 

This is the account of an excited American lady’s visit to Spain, 
beginning with Cadiz, doing the show places of Andalusia, and con- 
tinuing northward to Toledo, Madrid, Barcelona, San Sebastian 
and Burgos. It is the tourist route. Miss McCormack is a sculptress. 
While in Madrid she met a number of people, and did a bust of Primo 
de Rivera, whom she admires. Exultantly superficial, containing 
inaccuracies and misspellings, written in a _ kittenish kind of 
Americanese, it is a book which will exasperate those who know 
their Spain. On the other hand, its humour and informality, its 
sandwiching of personal chat with bright odds and ends of general 
information, make it passable if poor food for the uninitiated. The 
illustrations which, characteristically, are of persons and not places, 
are reproductions of the interesting works of Lopez Mezquita and 
are worthy of a more informative book. 


By Nancy Cox McCormack. Williams 


Kontrol. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


This book deserves a line of appreciation for the first 240 of its 
290 pages. They grip and thrill—from the moment that Dr. Guriev 
discloses to Wildash his scheme for creating a race of intellectual 
giants by transferring the “best brains” to the ‘ best bodies,” to 
the day ten years later when Wildash finds himself a prisoner upon 
the lost island stronghold of these supermen. But unfortunately 
Mr. Snell falls down badly when it comes to extricating his hero. 


By EpmunpD SNELL. 


Mussolini: the Man of Destiny. By Virrorio E. De Fiori. Trans- 
lated by Mario A. Per. Dent. 6s. 
The quality of this book is sufficiently shown in its title. As a 


criticism of Mussolini, it is almost worthless; he is treated as a 
national hero, and not a word is said either about the methods which 
he employed to get rid of his enemies or the intolerable regime which 
exists at the moment in Italy. Signor De Fiori mentions the 
‘** castor-oil and clubs” as a joke, or at any rate a pleasant mani- 
festation of power, and the Blackshirts as “the virile, handsome, 
daring heroes of classic times . . . avenging angels. . .” The whole 
book radiates this atmosphere of hero-worship. Still, it gives a 
readable account of Mussolini’s early activities as Socialist and 
journalist, and his change of attitude towards the Socialist party 
during the war. One or two of these glimpses are vivid and probably 
true; but they throw a light not so much on Mussolini’s greatness 
as on his theatricality, so that one wonders if his supporters, of 
whom Signor De Fiori is one, have ever really distinguished the 
gold from the dross, and if they would dare, even in private, to do so. 


The Lost Fight. By H. F. M. Prescorr. Constable. 7s. 6d, 

For an historical painter Miss Prescott’s canvas is small. Her 
hero is an unimportant knight of Lorraine who, following petty 
quarrels with a neighbouring bishop, is excommunicated, and _ his 
marriage is annulled. He journeys to Rome to plead his case, and 
then to Cyprus to join the peaceful—one might almost say farcical— 
Sixth Crusade of the Emperor Frederick II. In Cyprus he comes into 
continual contact with a friend’s wife whom he loves, and breaks his 
vows for her in spirit if not in fact. She dies, but he returns to his 
wife (himself to die a speedy death), happy in the knowledge that God 
is “like a sea, filling everything, and so glorious that everything must 
needs be well.” It is—as is right in a novel—upon the figures in 


the foreground that attention is concentrated ; the background of 





ee 


medieval life is sketched with knowledge, but no more Particularit 
than might be a contemporary one. The colours are bright, but the 
are kept simple, and there is psychological subtlety without com. 
plexity. Not greatly ambitious, the author achieves in these 

a constant careful beauty which from the first page marks her work 
as both unusual and distinctive. 


This Delicate Creature. By Con O’Leary. Constable. 7s. 6q, 


“Boda had been all things to all hairdressers.” She had been 
also, one thing to all men—with the exception of her husband, from 
whom she wanted nothing but his money and his title. Then, fo 
novelty’s sake, she tasted a strange drug and became, while she 
slept, all things to herself. She became her husband, her lover 
her parlourmaid, her canary, her racehorse, the animals she hunted. 
the women she despised. She saw herself through the eyes of others, 
she suffered her own cruelty, the pain she forced on others and shrank 
from herself. And, a little unconvincingly, when she awoke she 
prayed for forgiveness and cast herself into her husband’s arms, 
The bulk of the book narrates the various “lives ” and is in effect a 
series of short stories grouped about a single centre. They are clever 
rather than profound, and the writing though good is not Strikingly 50, 


Shipwreck in Europe. Harper. 7s. 6d. 


American novels of the school to which this story belongs have an 
interest that is sociological rather than literary. They commonly 
present a young man just out of college, or a Babbitt escaping from 
his family in the Middle West, on the trail of adventures in Europe, 
He gets drunk every day ; he makes a round of the bordellos, and when 
left alone with a well-bred girl is apt to take for granted that he must 
assault her. Mr. Bard and his fellows, that is to say, are engaged in 
creating for the benefit of the English reader a typical American 
such as the European caricaturist could not surpass. The casualty 
that befalls Mr. Bard’s hero is shipwreck among the shoals of Freudism, 
The best thing in the book is the hard and bright talk of the American 
woman writer who lives with him and throws him over. 


By Joser Barp. 


Strange Fruit. Collins, 7s. 6d. 


This collection of short stories exhibits Miss Bottome’s range and 
facility in a difficult form of fiction. Her stories are so short that it is 
astonishing to find how much character is revealed in so small a compass, 
The story of the brilliant and successful Staff Officer, whose nerve 
broke when fortune gave him command of a Brigade, contains the 
complete psychology of a born theorist. Another story deals with 


By Puy.uts BoTrrome. 
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‘The story is conceived in a 
mood of tragedy. Stephen Gor- 
don’s vigorous nature, impatient 
of repression, yearns to declare 
itself; her behaviour turns all 
eyes upon her and most people 
against her. . . One cannot deny 
the earnestness and sincerity 
which animate “The Well of 
Loneliness” . . . her appeal is a 
SS one, and it is supported 

y passages of great force and 

beauty.’ 
Saturday Review 
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Number 3 includes: 


A MURDERER’S CONFESSION 


Samuel Herbert Dougal murdered, on May roth, 
1899, Camille Cecile Holland, a woman about 
fifty-six years old. The trial was of no particular 
interest, but the circumstances of the crime struck 
the popular imagination. “The Moat Farm 
Murder” has been widely remembered. Shortly 
before Dougal was executed on July r4th, 1903, 
he confessed to a newspaper reporter, giving a 
minute and vivid account of the whole matter and 
of his feelings before and after he committed the 
murder and at the time of doing it. 


Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, in introducing Dougal’s 
confession, says: ‘“‘ I remember, twenty-five years 
ago, being much impressed by this account; I 
preserved it and frequently lent it to others who 
were also impressed. It is not only a very curious 
human document, but it has as a story the vivid 
convincing power more often found in master- 
pieces of fiction than in actual confessions. It is 
well worth preserving.” 


SHOWER AT DAWN 
By Arnold Ward 


Mr. Ward contributes an amusing lyric congratu- 
lating, for reasons which the poem makes clear, 
a young Oxford Scholar on taking a third in Greats. 


TENDENCIES IN PERSIAN 
POETRY 


By Elizabeth Daryush 


Mrs. Daryush makes clear to us the connection 
between Persian Poetry and Persia’s social his- 
tory and natural characteristics. The essay con- 
tains a description of the Oriental mind, and the 
manner in which it oscillates between mysticism 
and sense. 


THE THEATRE AND JEAN 
COCTEAU 


By James Laver 


Mr. Laver, the author of “‘ A Stitch in Time,” in 
this article upon the Theatre and Jean Cocteau, 
explains the ideas and methods of this latest of 
moderns who has been treated by some as a fantastic 
charlatan and, by a group of the young in France 
and here, as a pioneer in matters of 


A LETTER FROM W. W. 
(WILLIAM WORDSWORTH) 


By Robert Graves 


In the form of a commentary upon one of Words- 
worth’s letters which fell into his hands, Mr. Graves 
offers a criticism, by no means gentle, of the poet in 
his respectable old age. 


MANY PAGES OF BOOK REVIEWS, in direct and lively fashion, also a Bibliography of the Court 


Life in Louis XIV.’s Reign. Anyone who reads the books mentioned in this list will 


obtain at first 


hand a vivid picture of the Court and life of that period, a period of strong personalities and brilliant 


powers of self-expression. 





LIFE AND LETTERS by Post costs 14s. per annum. 





Subscriptions should be addressed to the Publisher, 
LIFE AND LETTERS, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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the case of a “ wonder-child’’ who had mastered everything in music 
but its execution. The collection ends with an ingenious essay in 
the occult, in which a woman visiting a Géttingen hotel discovers 


that she is dead, and presently finds her husband, killed during their 
honeymoon, waiting for her. 


Eyes of Men. By Doucitas Newron. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Newton, by making the Harr family Catholics, with an old 
Irish carter at one end of the social scale, and Monsignor Cornelius 
Harr, rector of a fashionable West End parish, at the other, is able 
to deal at large with all the social grades that lie between; and he 
does it entertainingly as he tells the story of Gina Harr, daughter of 
Dominic, who is a professional solver of prize puzzles. Her adventure 
on the variety stage with a Polish troupe of musicians is well told, 
and if her lapse with the refined and feeble suburban clerk smacks 
of a pre-Shavian world hard on little Emilys, Mr. Newton makes 
that world real and in its way amusing. 


Scarlet Livery. By Rurerr Grayson. Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Grayson’s story of a great world peril brought about by Bol- 
shevik machinations on the Franco-Italian border is absurdly extra- 
vagant, but, allowing for this, it is unquestionably exciting, and 
those who have no regard for probability will enjoy the way in which 
ex-Guardsmen from Eton, Harrow, and Winchester clear up a nest 


of cosmopolitan malefactors who stick at nothing to achieve their 
purpose. 


About Motoring 
TYRE WEAR 


HE Society of Motor Manufacturers is circulating in this 
country an interesting memorandum, prepared by the 
Rubber Association of America and reviewing the 

causes of rapid wear in the tread of motor tyres. In America 
the average motorist is said to keep up a speed from ten to 
fifteen miles an hour faster than he did in 1925. No such 
increase has occurred in this country. I personally find that 
my average speed over a long cross-country route is barely faster 
than it was in 1914 with a similar type of car. My travel is 
probably jerkier and more spasmodic—I may climb hills faster, 
and indulge in faster bursts where the road permits, but these 
increases are balanced by frequent and prolonged crawls in 
queues or behind some tall and sluggish vehicle in a narrow road. 
I have never driven in America, but since some of their roads 
permit public services of motor-coaches to be scheduled at 
40-50 miles an hour, there is a substantial speeding up in the 
States. Track tests show that a given tyre on a given car lasts 
12,000 miles at 35 m.p.h., against 6,000 miles at 50 m.p.h. So 
in countries which are providing themselves with modern 
roads, tyre mileage is being halved. This fact may help to 
resign us to our own picturesque and obsolete highways. 
* * * 

The Washington State College laboratory has been testing 
the effect of temperature on tyre wear, and has proved that 
tyres gave their maximum life at 20 m.p.h. in an atmospheric 
temperature of 40 degrees. At the same speed but at 60 degrees 
the wear was 91 per cent. greater, and at 80 degrees, 217 per 
cent. more. High temperatures are harder on the cover than 
pure speed ; indeed, the heat generated by high speed is perhaps 
more destructive than the friction. 

* * cd 

Even more destructive are the fierce stopping and starting 
of the modern car. Acceleration is a pleasant sensation in itself, 
and a car which suffers from a slow and lifeless getaway finds 
few sellers. Moreover, traffic conditions compel the most 
sensible driver to use his brakes and acceleration regularly and 
hard. Many of the owners of four-speed cars always change 
down to third speed in overtaking another car on ordinary roads, 
because they can get round it more quickly, and clear the road 
sooner for cars which may suddenly appear from round the 
next bend ahead. We have not yet reached the appalling 
conditions ruling in New York with solid blocks of cars jerking 
forward convulsively en masse at the rate of one jerk per block. 
But on some of our roads at week-ends there is far more braking 
and accelerating than smooth driving. The American tests 
show that if a car is accelerated up to 35 m.p-h. as rapidly as 
possible, and stopped every 440 yards without skidding, a normal 
set of tyres lose half their tread design in 108 miles. 

* * * 

Quite small carelessnesses in inflation pressure exert an 
amazing influence on the life of covers. The actual charts 
indicate that if a tyre is run 5 Ibs. short of its proper pressure, 
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its mileage will be reduced by more than one-fifth, whilst a, 
over-inflation of 10 lbs. may halve the life of the tread. A 
many motorists still fail to realise that the best rubber tube jg 
not air-tight; a small but regular leakage occurs through the 
tissues, and every tyre should be gauged weekly. 

* * * 


The craze for low-hung cars, which is perfectly justifiable jp 
the interests of safety, leads in turn to smaller tyres. I hay 
driven cars in the old days with tyres of 48 in. diameter, ang 
36 in. tyres were once standard on large heavy cars. To-day, 
diameter of 28 in. is typical. These small tyres make mop 
revolutions per mile than the superseded patterns, and the loy 
centre of gravity encourages the driver to skid his cornen, 
Some few years ago I had an amusing personal experience of th: 
effect of all these factors on tyre life. I happened to own a very 
low and fast semi-racing car, and a manufacturer asked me tp 
try out some new covers which as the result of his personal tes 
were to be marketed under a guarantee of 10,000 miles per cover, 
Altogether I used up three complete quartettes of these tyres in 
asingle season. Very few of them exceeded 3,000 miles, and the 
record life on a front wheel (unbraked) was well under 6,000 miles, 
I suspect that if we took our British cars and tyres out to the 
concrete speedways of California, our tyre life might suddenly 
drop from the 15,000 to 20,000 which we expect in this country, 
to a beggarly eight or ten thousand miles. It will obviously 
be necessary for the British tyre trade to keep a close watch on 
tyre developments in the States, or the American tyre expert 
will very soon be designing and making much tougher tyre 
than we make. I do not think that the American tyres have 
ever been so good as our own. There was a time when Michelin 
could defeat any British maker, but Dunlop has established a 
magnificent standard of quality since the war: 

* * * 


The American tests provided very severe criticism of the 
amateur in respect of his brake adjustment. It must bk 
admitted that it is quite difficult to set four wheel brakes per. 
fectly, and chassis designers give the owner little assistance, 
whilst the free equipment sent out with the car is normally 
hopelessly inadequate. In America the amateur seldom sets 
his brakes perfectly ; as a rule, one or two wheels are bearing 

















The Postal Account 


It is often supposed that to live a long 
way from the nearest branch of a bank, 
or to be constantly unable to go to the 
bank in person, is a handicap to the en- 
joyment of the full advantages which, it 
is admitted, a banking account offers. 
Perhaps it is assumed that to conduct an 
account by post involves ‘more letter- 
writing’, or is costly, or is not welcomed 
by the Bank. It is the aim of the West- 
minster Bank to dispel such misconcep- 
tions by a leaflet entitled The Postal 
Account, which explains the conveni- 
ence of the method, and offers 
some clear suggestions. 
4 copy will be gladly sent 
on application to 
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in 37 Countries ? 


F your savings were invested in thirty- 
seven different countries there would 
be practically no question as to their 
safety. This has actually been done by 
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It is not to be thought they would have ventured on a 
perilous voyage to unexplored lands for their own sakes 
alone; they were thinking, too, of their children whom 
they hoped to see grow up in a land that was free. 
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education is a 
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all the stress. So the average owner fancies that his tyres are of 
unequal quality, two being extra good, and two faulty, whereas 
the real fault is in himself. Fortunately, our roads and climate 
provide comparatively easy conditions for tyres, and most of us 
register a satisfactory mileage from most of the covers which 
we buy. But this report will show the parsimonious owner how 
to obtain improved results. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE recent tightening of money on the principal markets 

I of the world directs renewed attention to the whole 

question of money rates. In an excellent little book 
that has just appeared (The Plain Man and His Money. By 
A.S. Wade. Nisbet. 2s. 6d.) the City Editor of the Daily News 
reiterates the opinion that he has expressed for some time past, 
that there would be a definite fall in interest rates, and he now 
goes so far as to assert that “ the compass is now fairly set for 
a 4 per cent. rate of interest on long Government loans in 
Britain.” Mr. Wade says that “there is no such thing as a 
world rate of interest, since every government, except in periods 
of scarcity of capital during crises, can borrow from its own 
subjects more cheaply than foreigners will lend to it.” This is 
a statement with which I do not find myself in agreement. 
Certainly the interest rate in many countries is largely an internal 
matter, but it must follow the world tendency, otherwise its 
markets will soon be flooded with issues of foreign loans tempted 
by a lower rate of interest. Money in Amsterdam is cheaper 
than money in London or New York, but the State of Sao Paulo 
is not on that account able to raise a loan in Holland at a lower 
rate of interest than in the United States or this country, and the 
competition of foreign loans exercises a direct effect upon the 
terms on which home governments can issue new loans, be it for 
additional expenditure or for the purpose of converting existing 
indebtedness. 

* * * 

By a world rate of interest, therefore, in an investment sense, 
is not meant one standard rate of interest at which borrowers 
can obtain capital, for that would be absurd; but I contend 
that there is a certain fluctuating rate at which, let us say, 
first-class borrowers can obtain capital, and that the margin 
above that rate, at which second and third-rate borrowers and 
semi-speculative and speculative undertakings can obtain 
capital, roughly corresponds to the alterations in that world rate. 
This tendency is obscured by the fact that the “ rating’ of the 
borrowers themselves may change from time to time. If 
Brazil to-day can get money at 7 per cent., as compared with 
8 per cent. three or four years ago, it does not follow that the 
world rate has gone down one per cent. It may well be that the 
fall has been in the neighbourhood of one-half per cent., and 
that Brazil’s prestige has risen the equivalent of another one-half 
per cent. Mr. Wade writes: ‘“ Americans who cannot extract 
more than 3 to 34 per cent. from their own Government are not 
tempted to send their money to London in order to get 3} to 4 
per cent. on British Government securities after the respective 
income taxes have been deducted ; nor do people in London rush 
their money over to Berlin to obtain 6 per cent. or nearly that 
rate on German Government borrowings.” Speaking merely 
from the practical point of view, this is exactly what I find big 
people in the banking and investment world do, except that the 
Americans do not seek out yields of 4 per cent., seeing that they 
can buy British Government 4 per cent. Funding Loan to 
yield them 43 per cent., without deduction of English income tax, 
and other British Government loans to give them an even higher 
net yield. Also, I can assure him that quite a lot of English 
money goes to Berlin to be lent to the banks and stockbrokers, 
who in turn lend it against stock exchange securities, producing 
a net rate of interest varying between 6} per cent. and 7} per 
cent. 

* * * 

On the whole, rates of interest and yields do show a declining 
tendency, but it is slow. So long as the Australian Government, 
for instance, goes on issuing in the London market 5 per cent. 
loans at 98, as it did the other day, which, ignoring the slight 
discount at which they stand, give a yield of £5 2s. per cent. ona 
full trustee security, we cannot plume ourselves on any great 
fall in yields on Government loans. This is, in fact, no improve- 
ment on December, 1926, when the Australian 5 per cent. Loan 
1945/75 was quoted at exactly the same figure of 98. It is true, 
however, that the leading official bank rates are for the greater 
part 3} to 1 per cent. less than they were this time two years ago. 
A few months ago a prophet of cheaper money could find more 
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justification for his belief, but at the present moment the down- 
ward tendency has received a decided setback, and higher yielqs 
are obtainable on all classes of investments throughout the ‘entire 
world, than was the case a few months back. Taking the long 
view, however, one must agree that there should be a moderate 
decline in rates of interest and investment yields, but it wij 
probably be a good deal slower than the optimists think. }, 
might be added that Mr. Wade’s book contains some excellent 
apothegms, such as “ The people who lose heavily are those who 
are always hoping for a turn for the better, and hold on against 
evidence,” and (apropos of speculation) ‘‘ What cannot be 
avoided can scarcely be immoral.” Like Mr. Bernard Shaw 
Mr. Wade has addressed his book to one sex—but not the same : 
had it been so, he would no doubt have selected a different 
adjective in his title. 
* * * 

A bright young man had the idea of reprinting in the L.C.c, 
Staff Gazette extracts from the speeches of the chairmen of our 
big banks on the subject of prosperity. These date back to 
the beginning of 1923, and apparently in each year there were 
** signs that the worst period of depression has passed,” “ definite 
signs of a strong trade revival,” (1923), ‘‘ definite improvement 
in trade, and unemployment is declining,” “ definite feeling of 
confidence and hope for the coming year,” (1924), ‘ notable 
improvement in many directions, for instance, in the cotton 
trade,” ‘‘ prospects for increased trade throughout the world 
are, I believe, favourable,” (1925), ‘* our feet are now on the road 
to recovery,” “ our trade is not only holding its own, but shows 
fair promise of considerable improvement,” (1926), ‘I do not 
remember a time when, throughout the industries of the country, 
there has been such a feeling of expectation and, indeed, optim- 
ism,” (1927), “both industry and trade in this country are 
showing indications of a substantial revival at the present 
moment,” (1928). No two utterances im one year are from the 
same chairman. I do not think I can be accused of cowardice 
in these notes, but I dare not mention the names of the eminent 
bankers quoted above. 

* * * 

If there is a slight interruption in the appearance of these 

notes for a week or two, it will be on account of my being on the 














other side of the Atlantic. A. Emit Davies. 
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THE CHILDERMASS. _ Section I. 
By WYNDHAM Lewis. (Chatto and 
Windus. 8s. 6d. net.) 


“The great feature of Mr. Lewis’s 
brave stand against modernity is that 
he fights the age with its own weapons. 
No living writer has the same aggressive 
intellectual vitality, or the capacity to 
express it in such leathery, whip- 
cracking prose. Behind this lies a 
mind and a sensibility which are among 
the most interesting of our time. 

Here is a superbly controversial section 
of athree-decker . . . deserving to be read 
by any intelligent follower of the 
social tendencies of to-day.” 


The New Statesman. 
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